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CHAPTER VII. 

Earty the next morning Miss Garth and 
Norah met in the garden, and spoke together 
privately. The only noticeable result of the 
interview, when they presented themselves at 
the breakfast-table, appeared in the marked 
silence which they both maintained on the topic 
of the theatrical performance. Mrs. Vanstone 
was entirely indebted to her husband and to her 
youngest daughier for all that she heard of the 
evening’s entertainment. The governess and 
the elder daughter had evidently determined on 
letting the subject drop. 

Afier breakfast was over, Magdalen proved to 
be miss.i:z, when the ladies assembled as usual 
in the mor.ing-room. Her habits were so little 
regular that Mrs. Vanstone felt neither surprise 
nor uneasiness at her absence. Miss Garth and 
Norah looked at one another significantly, and 
waited in silence. Two hours passed—and there 
were no signs of Magdalen. Norah rose, as the 
clock struck twelve ; and quietly left the room to 
look for her. 

She was not up-stairs, dusting ‘her jewellery 
and disarranging her dresses. She was not in 
the conservatory, not in the flower-garden ; not 
in the kitchen, teasing the cook; not in the 
yard, playing with the dogs. Had she, by any 
chance, gone out with her father? Mr. Vanstone 
had announced his intention, at the breakfast- 
table, of paying a morning visit to his old ally, 
Mr. Clare, and of rousing the philosopher’s sar- 
castic indignation by an account of the dramatic 
performance. None of the other ladies at Combe- 
Raven ever ventured themselves inside the 
cottage. But Magdalen was reckless enough 
for anything—and Magdalen might have gone 
there. As the idea occurred to her, Norah en- 
tered the shrubbery. 

At the second turning, where the path among 
the trees wound away out of sight of the house, 
she came suddenly face to face with Magdalen 
and Frank: they were sauntering towards her, 
arm-in-arm; their heads close together, their 
conversation apparently proceeding in whispers. 
They looked suspiciously handsome and happy. 
At the sight of Norah, both started, and both 
stopped. Frank confusedly raised his hat, and 





turned back in the direction of his father’s 
cottage. Magdalen advanced to meet her sister, 
carelessly swinging her closed parasol from side 
to side, carelessly humming an air from the over- 
ture which had preceded the rising of the curtain 
on the previous night. 

“Luncheon time already!” she said, looking 
at her watch. “Surely not?” 

“Have you and Mr. Francis Clare been alone 
in the shrubbery since ten o’clock ?” asked 
Norah. 

“ Mr. Francis Clare! How ridiculously formal 
youare. Why don’t you call him Frank ?” 

“T asked you a question, Magdalen.” 

* Dear me, how black you look this morning! 
I’m in disgrace, I suppose. Haven’t you for- 
given me yet for my acting last night ? I couldn’t 
help it, love; I should have made nothing of 
Julia, if I hadn’t taken you for my model. It’s 
quite a question of Art. In your place, I should 
have felt flattered by the selection.” 

“Tn your place, Magdalen, I should have 
thought twice before I mimicked my sister to an 
audience of strangers.” 

“That’s exactly why I did it—an audience of 
strangers. How were they to know? Come! 
come! don’t be angry. You are eight years 
older than I am—you ought to set me an example 
of good humour.” 

“T will set you an example of plain-speaking. 
I am more sorry than I can say, Magdalen, to 
meet you, as I met you here just now!” 

* What next, I wonder? You meet me in the 
shrubbery at home, talking over the private 
theatricals with my old playfellow, whom I knew 
when I was no taller than this parasol. And 
that is a glaring impropriety, is it? Honi soit 
qui mal y pense. You wanted an answer a mi- 
nute ago—there it is for you, my dear, in the 
choicest Norman-French.” 

**T am in earnest about this, Magdalen ——~” 

“Not a doubt of it. Nobody can accuse you 
of ever making jokes.” 

“T am seriously sorry——” 

* Oh dear!” 

“It is quite useless to interrupt me. I have 
it on my conscience to tell you—and I wié// tell 
you—that I am sorry to see how this intimacy is 
growing. I am sorry to see asecret understand- 
ing established already between you and Mr. 
Francis Clare.” 

“Poor Frank! How you do hate him to be 
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sure. What on earth has he done to offend 
you?” 

Norah’s self-control began to show signs of 
failing her. Her dark cheeks glowed, her deli- 
eate ‘lips trembled, before she spoke again. 
Magdalen paid more attention to her parasol 
than to her sister. She tossed it high in the air, 
and caught it. “ Once!’ she said—and tossed 
it up again, “Twice!”—and she tossed it 
higher. ‘“Thrice——!” Before she could catch 
it for the third time, Norah seized, her passion- 
ately by the arm, and the parasol dropped to the 
ground between them. 

“You are treating me heartlessly,” she. said. 
‘For shame, Magdalen—for shame !” 

The irrepressible outburst of a reserved nature, 
forced into open self-assertion in its own despite, 
is of all moral forces the hardest to resist. Mag- 
dalen was startled into silence. For a moment, 
the two sisters—so strangely dissimilar in person 
and character—faced one another, without a 
word passing between them. For a moment, 
the deep brown eyes of the elder, and the light 
grey eyes of the younger, looked into each other 
with steady unyielding scrutiny on either side. 
Norah’s face was the first to change; Norah’s 
head was the first to turn away. She dropped 
her sister’s arm, in silence. Magdalen stooped, 
and picked up her parasol. 

“I try to keep my temper,” she said, “and 
you call me heartless for doing it. You always 
were hard on me, and you always will be.” 

Norah clasped her trembling hands fast in 
each other. “Hard on you!” ‘she said, in low, 
mournful tones—and sighed bitterly. 

Magdalen drew back a little, and mechanically 
— the parasol with the end of her garden 
cloak 

“Yes!” she resumed, doggedly. “Hard on 
me, and hard on Frank.’ 

“Frank!” repeated Norah, advancing on her 
sister, and turning pale as suddenly as she had 
turned red. “Do you talk of yourself and Frank 
as if your interests were One already? Mag- 
dalen! if I hurt you, do I hurt him? Is he'so 
near and so dear to you as that ?” 

Magdalen drew farther and farther back. A 
twig from a tree near caught her cloak; she 
turned petulantly, broke it off, and threw it on 
the ground. “What right have you to question 
me?” she broke out on a sudden. “ Whether I 
like Frank, or whether I don’t, what interest is 
it of yours?” As she said the words, she ab- 
ruptly stepped forward to pass her sister, and 
return to the house. 


Norah, turning paler and paler, barred the way | 


to her. “If I hold you by main force,” she said, 
you shall stopand hear me. I have watched this 
Francis Clare; I know him better than you do. 
He is unworthy of a moment’s serious feeling on 
your part; he is unworthy of our dear, good, 
kind-hearted father’s interest in him. A man 
with any principle, any honour, any gratitude, 
would not have come back as he has come back, 





| approaching footsteps in the inner recesses of 


disgraced—yes! disgraced by ‘his spiritless ne- 
glect of his own duty. I watched his face while 
the friend who has been better than .a father to 
him, was comforting and forgiving ‘him with a 
kindness he /had not deserved: 1 watehed his 
face, and I saw no shame, and no distress in it— 
I saw nothing but a look of thankless, heartless 
relief,, He is.selfish, he is ungrateful, he is un- 
generous—he is only twenty, and he has the 
worst failmgs of a mean old age already. And 
this is the man I find ‘you meeting in secret—the 
man who has taken such a place im your 
favour that you are deaf to the truth about him, 
even from my lips! Magdalen! ‘this will end ill. 

For God’s sake, think of what I have said to 
you, and control yourself before it is too late !” 
She stopped, vehement and breathless, and 
caught her sister anxiously by the hand. 

Magdalen looked at her in unconcealed asto- 
nishment. 

You are so violent,” she said, “and so unlike 
yourself, that I hardly know you. The more 
patient I am, the more hard words I get for my 
pains. You have taken a perverse hatred to 
Frank ; and you are unreasonably angry with me, 
because I won’t hate him too. Don’t, Norah! 
you hurt my hand.” 

Norah pushed the hand from her, contemptu- 
ously. “I shall never hurt your heart,” she 
said—and suddenly turned her back on Magdalen 
as she spoke the words. 

There was a momentary pause. Norah kept 
her position. Magdalen looked at her per- 
plexedly—hesitated—then walked away by her- 
self towards the house. 

At the turn in the shrubbery path, she stopped, 
and looked back uneasily. “Oh dear, dear!”’ she 
thought to herself, “ why didn’t Frank go when 
I told him?” She hesitated, and went back a 
few steps. “There’s Norah standing on her 
dignity, as obstinate as ever.” She stopped 
again. “ What had I better do? I hate quar- 
relling: I think Pll make it up.” She ventured 
close to her sister, and touched her on the 
shoulder. Norah never moved. “ It’s not often she 
flies into a passion,” thought Magdalen, touch- 
ing her again; “ but when she does, what a time 
it lasts her !—Come!” she said, “give me a kiss, 
Norah, and make it up. Won’t you let me get 
at any part of you, my dear, but the back of 
your neck? Well, it’s a very nice neck—it’s 
better worth kissing than mine—and there the 
kiss is, in spite of you!” 

She caught fast hold of Norah from behind, 
and suited the action to the word, with a total 
disregard of all that had just passed, which her 
sister was far from emulating. Hardly a minute 
since, the warm outpouring of Norah’s heart had 
burst through all obstacles. Had the icy reserve 
frozen her up again already! It was hard to say. 
She never spoke ; she never changed her position 
—she only searched hurriedly for her handker- 
chief. As she drew it out, there was a sound of 
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the shrubbery. A Scotch terrier scampered into 
view; and a cheerful voice sang the first lines of 
the glee in As You Like It. “It’s papa!” cried 
Magdalen. “Come, Norah—come and meet him.” 

Instead of following her sister, Norah pulled 
down the veil of her garden-hat ; turned in the op- 
posite direction ; and hurried back to the house. 

She ran up to her own room, and locked her- 
self in. She was crying bitterly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuewn Magdalen and her father met in the 
shrubbery, Mr. Vanstone’s face showed plainly 
that something had happened to please him, since 
he had left home in the morning. He answered 
the question which his: daughter’s curiosity at 
once addressed to him, by informing her that he 
had just come from Mr, Clare’s cottage; and 
that he had picked up, in that unpromising 
locality, a startling piece of news for the family 
at Combe-Raven. 

’ On entering the philosopher’s study that 
morning, Mr. Vanstone had found him still 
dawdling. over his late breakfast, with an open 
letter by his side, in place of the book which, on 
other occasions, lay ready to his hand at meal- 
times. He held up the letter, the moment his 
visitor came into the room; and abruptly opened 
the conversation by asking Mr. Vanstone if his 
nerves were in good order, and if he felt himself 
strong enough for the shock of an overwhelming 
surprise, , 

* Nerves ?” repeated Mr. Vanstone. |‘ Thank 
God, I know nothing about my nerves. If you 
have got anything to tell me, shock or no shock, 
out with it on the spot.’ 

Mr. Clare held the letter a little higher, and 


frowned at his visitor across the breakfast-table. | 


* What have I always told you?” he asked, with 
his sourest solemnity of look and manner. 

“* A great deal more than I could ever keep in 
my head,” answered Mr. Vanstone. 

“In your presence and out of it,” continued 
Mr. Clare, “I have always maintained that the 
oue important phenomenon presented by modern 
society is—the enormous prosperity of Fools. 
Show me an individual Fool, and I will show you 
an aggregate Society which gives that highly- 
favoured personage nine chances out of ten—and 
grudges the tenth to the wisest man in existence. 
Look where you will, in every high place there 
sits an Ass, settled beyond the reach of all the 
greatest intellects in this world to pull him 
down. Over our whole social system, com- 
placent Imbecility rules supreme—snuffs out the 
searching light of Intelligence, with total im- 
punity—and hoots, owl-like, in answer to every 
form of protest, See how well we all do in the 
dark! One of these days that audacious asser- 
tion will be practically contradicted; and the 
whole rotten system of modern society will come 
down with a crash.” 

“ God forbid!” cried Mr. Vanstone, looking 
about him as if the crash was coming already. . 





“ With a crash !” repeated Mr. Clare. There 
is my theory, in few words. Now for the re- 
markable application of it, which this letter 
suggests. Hereis my lout of a boy——” 

“You don’t mean that Frank has got another 
chance !” exclaimed Mr. Vanstone. 

“Here is this perfectly hopeless booby, 
Frank,” pursued the philosopher. “He has never 
done anything in his life to help himself, and, as 
a necessary consequence, Society is in a eon- 
spiracy to carry him to the top of the tree. He 
has hardly had time to throw away that chance 
you gave him, before this letter comes, and puts 
the ball at his foot for the second time! My rich 
cousin (who is intellectually fit to be at the tail 
of the family, and who is therefore, as a matter 
of course, at the head of it) has been good 
enough to remember my existence; and has 
offered his influence to serve my eldest boy. 
Read his letter, and then observe the sequence 
of events. My rich cousin is a booby who thrives 
on landed property; he has done something for 
another booby who thrives on ‘Politics, who 
knows a third booby, who thrives on Commerce, 
who can do something for a fourth booby, thriving 
at present on nothing, whose name is Frank. 
So the mill goes. So the cream of all human 
rewards is sipped in endless succession by the 
Fools. I shall pack Frank’ off to-morrow. Tn 
course of ‘time, he'll: come back again on our 
hands like a bad shilling : more chances will fall 
in his way as a necessary consequence of his 
meritorious imbecility. Years will go on—I may 
not live to see it, no more may you—it doesn’t 
matter; Frank’s future is equally certain either 
way—put him into the army, the church, politics, 
what. you please, and Jet him drift: he'll end im 
being a general, a bishop, or a minister of state, 
by dint of the great modern qualification of doing 
nothing whatever to deserve his place,’ | With 
this summary of his son’s worldly prospects, Mr. 
Clare tossed the letter contemptuously across 
the table, and poured himself out another cup of 
tea. 

Mr. Vanstone read the letter with eager in- 
terest and pleasure, It was written ina tone of 
somewhat elaborate cordiality ; but the practical 
advantages which it placed at Frank’s disposal 
were beyond all doubt. The writer had the means 
of using a friend’s interest—interest of no ordi- 
nary kind—with a great Mercantile Firm in the 
City; and he had at once exerted this influence in 
favour of Mr. Clare’s eldest boy. Frank would 
be received in the office on a very different foot- 
ing from the footing of an ordinary clerk; he 
would be “ pushed on” at every available oppor- 
tunity; and the first “good thing” the House 
had to offer either at home or abroad, would be 
placed at his disposal. If he possessed fair abi- 
lities and showed common diligence in exercising 
them, his fortune was made; and the sooner he 
was sent to London to begin, the better for his 
own interests it would be. 

“Wonderful news!” cried Mr. Vanstone, re. 
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turning the letter. ‘I’m delighted—I must go 
back and tell them at home. This is fifty times 
the chance that mine was. What the deuce do 
you mean by abusing Society? Society has be- 
haved uncommonly well, in my opinion. Where’s 
Frank ?” 

“ Lurking,” said Mr. Clare. “It is one of the 
intolerable peculiarities of louts that they always 
lurk. I haven’t seen my lout this morning. If 
you meet with him anywhere, give him a kick, 
and say I want him.” 


Mr. Clare’s opinion of his son’s habits might 
have been expressed more politely, as to form; 
but, as to substance, it happened, on that par- 
ticular morning, to be perfectly correct. After 
leaving Magdalen, Frank had waited in the 
shrubbery, at a safe distance, on the chance that 
she might detach herself from her sister’s com- 
pany, and join him again. Mr. Vanstone’s ap- 
pearance immediately on Norah’s departure, in- 
stead of encouraging him to show himself, had 
determined him on returning to the cottage. He 
walked back discontentedly ; and so fell into his 
father’s clutches, totally unprepared for the pend- 
ing announcement, in that formidable quarter, of 
his departure for London. 

In the mean time, Mr. Vanstone had communi- 
cated his news—in the first place, to Magdalen, 
and afterwards, on getting back to the house, to 
his wife and Miss Garth. He was too unobser- 
vant a man to notice that Magdalen looked un- 
accountably startled, and Miss Garth unaeccount- 
ably relieved, by his announcement of Frank’s 
good fortune. He talked on about it quite 
unsuspiciously, until the luncheon-bell rang— 
and then, for the first time, he noticed Norah’s 
absence. She sent a message down stairs, after 
they had assembled at the table, to say that a 
headache was keeping her im her own room. 
When Miss Garth went up shortly afterwards 
to communicate the news about Frank, Norah 
appeared, strangely enough, to feel very little re- 
lieved by hearing it. Mr. Francis Clare had gone 
away on a-former occasion (she remarked) and 
had ‘come back. He might come back again, and 
sooner than they any of them thought for. She 
said no more’on the subject than this: no refer- 
ence escaped her as to what had taken place in the 
shrubbery. Her unconquerable reserve seemed 
to have strengthened its hold on her since the 
outburst of the morning. She met Magdalen 
later in the day, as if nothing had happened: no 
formal reconciliation took place between them. 
It was one of Norah’s peculiarities to shrink 
from all reconciliations that were openly ratified, 
and to take her shy refuge in reconciliations that 
were silently implied. Magdalen saw plainly, in 
her look and manner, that she had made her first 
and last protest. Whether the motive was 
pride, or sullenness, or distrust of herself, or 
despair of doing good, the result was not to be 
mistaken — Norah had resolved on remaining 
passive for the future. 





Later in the afternoon, Mr. Vanstone sug- 
gested a drive to his eldest daughter, as the best 
remedy for her headache. She readily consented 
to accompany her father; who, thereupon, pro- 
posed, as usual, that, Magdalen should join them. 
Magdalen was nowhere to be found, For the 
second time that day, she had wandered into, the 
grounds by herself. On this occasion,, Miss 
Garth—who, after adopting Norah’s. opinions, 
had passed from the one extreme of overlooking 
Frank altogether, to the other extreme of believ- 
ing him eapable of planning au elopement, at five 
minutes’ notice—volunteered to set forth imme- 
diately, and do her best to find the missing young 
lady. After a prolonged absence she returned 
unsuccessful~—with therstrongest persuasion in 
her own mind that Magdalen and Frank had 
secretly met one another somewhere, but without 
having discovered the smallest. fragment, of  evi- 
dence to confirm her suspicions. By this time, 
the carriage was at the door, and Mr, Vanstone 
was unwillmg to wait anylonger. He and Norah 
drove away together; and Mrs. Vanstene and 
Miss Garth sat at home over their work. 

In half an hour more, Magdalen composedly 
walked into: the room: She was pale and de- 
pressed, | She received »Miss\.Garth’s remon- 
strances. with a weary inattention; explained 
carelessly that she had been wandering in the 
wood ; took up some books, and put them down 
again; sighed impatiently ; and. went away up- 
stairs to her own room, |; j 

“T think Magdalen is feeling the reaction, 
after yesterday,” said Mrs. Vanstone, quietly. 
“Tt is jusbas:we thought. Now the theatrical 
amusements are all over, she is’ fretting for 
more.” 

Here was an opportunity of letting in the light 
of truth on Mrs. Vanstone’s mind, which was too 
favourable to be missed. Miss Garth questioned 
her conscience, saw her chance, and. took At on 
the spot. teil V 

“You forget,” she rejoined; ‘fthat a certain 
neighbour of ours is=going! away to-morrow. 
Shall I tell you the truth? Magdalen is fretting 
over the departure of Francis Clare.” 

Mrs. Vanstone looked up from her work, with 
a gentle smiling surprise. 

“Surely not ?” she said, “It-is natural enough 
that Frank should be attracted by Magdalen— 
but I can’t think’ that Magdalen returns ‘the 
feelmg. Frank is so very unlike her; so quiet 
and undemonstrative ; so dull and helpless,’ poor 
fellow, in some things. He is handsome, I know ; 
but he is so singularly unlike Magdalen, that I 
can’t think it possible—I can’t indeed,” 

“My dear good lady!” cried: Miss’ Garth, in 
great amazement ; “do you really suppose that 
people fall in love with each other on account of 
similarities in their characters? In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, they do°just the reverse; © Men 
marry the very last women, and women the very 
last men, whom their friends would think it pos- 
sible they could care about. . Is there any phrase 
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that is oftener on'all our lips than ‘What. can 
have made Mr. So-and-So marry that woman ?’— 
or ‘How could Mrs. So-and-So throw herself 
away on that man?” Has all your experience of 
the world never yet shown you that girls take 
perverse fancies for men who are totally unworthy 
of them ?” 

“ Very true,” said Mrs. Vanstone, composedly. 
“T forgot that.’ Still it' seems unaccountable, 
doesn’t it ?” 

* Unaccountable, because it happens every 
day!” retorted ‘Miss Garth, good humouredly. 
“T know’a} great many excellent people who 
reason against plain experience in the same way 
—who'tead the newspapers in the morning, and 
deny in the evening that there is any romance 
for writers or painters to work upon in modern 
life.’ Seriously, Mrs. Vanstone, you may take my 
word for it—thanks to those wretched theatricals 
—Magdalen is going the way with Frank that a 
great’many young ladies have gone before her. 
He is quite!unworthy of ‘her; he is, im almost 
every respect, her exact opposite—and, without 
knowing “it ‘herself, she has fallen in love with 
him on that very actount. She is resolute and 
impetuous, clever and domineering; she is not 
one’ of those ‘model’ women who want a man to 
look up to, and to protect them—her beau-ideal 
(though ‘she may not think it herself) is aman 
she can henpeck. Well! one comfort is, there 
are fay better men, even of ‘that: sort, to be had 
than Frank. It’s a merey he is going away, 
before we lave more~ trouble: witl:' them, and 
before any serious mischief is done.” 

* Poor Frank!” said Mrs. Vanstone, smiling 
compassionately. “We have known him since 


| he was in jackets and Magdalen in short frocks. 
| Don’t let us give him up yet. “He may do better, 
this second time.” 


Miss Garth looked up ‘in astonishment. 
“And suppose he does better?’ she asked. 


| © What then ?” 


Mrs. Vanstone’ cut off a loose thread in her 


_ work, and langhed-outright. 


“My good friend,” she ‘said, “ there is ‘an old 


farm-yard proverb which warns us not to count 


our chickens before they are hatched, Let us 
wait a little before we count ours.” 
It was not easy to silence Miss Garth, when 


| she was speaking under the influence of a 
| strong conviction; but this reply closed her lips. 
| She resumed her work ; and looked, and thought, 


unutterable things. . 
Mrs: Vanstone’s behaviour was certainly re- 
markable under the circumstances. Here, on 


| one side, was agirl—with great personal attrac- 


tions, with rare pecuniary prospects, with a 
social position which might have justified the 
best gentleman in the neighbourhood in making 
her an offer of marriage—perversely casting her- 


| self away on a penniless idle young fellow, who 


had failed at his first start in life, and who, even 
if he succeeded in his second attempt, must be 
for years to come in no position to marry a young 





lady of fortune on equal terms, And there, on 
the other side, was that girl’s mother, by no 
means dismayed at the prospect of a connexion 
which was, to say the least of it, far fromde- 
sirable; by no means certain, judging her by her 
own words and looks, that a marriage between 
Mr. Vanstone’s daughter and Mr. Clare’s son 
might not prove to be as satisfactory a result. of 
the intimacy between the two young people, as 
the parents on both sides could possibly. wish 
for! It was perplexing in the extreme. , It was 
almost as unintelligible as that past mystery— 
that forgotten mystery now—of the journey to 
London. 


In the evening, Frank made his appearance, 
and announced that his father had mercilessly 
sentenced him to leave Combe-Raven by .the 
Parliamentary train the next morning. He 
mentioned this ‘circumstance with an air of 
sentimental resignation ; and listened to Mr. 
Vanstone’s: boisterous rejoicings over his new 
prospects, with a mild and mute surprise, His 
gentle melancholy of look and manner greatly 
assisted his personal advantages. In his own 
effeminate way, he was more -handsome than 
ever, that evening. His soft brown eyes: wan- 
dered about the room with a melting tenderness ; 
his hair ‘was beautifully brushed; his delicate 
hands hung over the arms of his chair with a 
languid grace. He) looked like a convalescent 
Apollo. Never, on any previous occasion, had he 
practised more successfully the social art which 
he habitually cultivated—the art of casting him- 
self on society in the character of a well-bred 
Incubus, and conferring an obligation on his 
fellow-creatures by allowing them to sit under 
him. It.was undeniably a dull evening. All the 
talking fell to the share of Mr. Vanstone and Miss 
Garth. Mrs. Vanstone was habitually silent; 
Norah. kept herself obstinately,in the back- 
ground; Magdalen was quiet and undemonstra- 
tive beyond all former. precedent. From first to 
last, she kept rigidly on her guard. The few 
meaning looks that she cast on Frank, flashed at 
him like lightning, and were gone before any one 
else could see them. Even when she brought him 
his tea; and, when in doing so, her self-control 
gave way under the temptation which no woman 
can resist—the temptation of touching the man 
she loves—even then, she held the saucer so 
dexterously that it screened her hand. . Frank’s 
self-possession was far less steadily disciplined : 
it only lasted as long as he remained passive. 
When he rose to go; when he felt the warm 
clinging pressure of Magdalen’s fingers round his 
hand, and the lock of her hair, which she slipped 
into it at the same moment, he became awkward 
and confused. He might have betrayed Mag- 
dalen and betrayed himself, but for Mr. Vanstone, 
who innocently covered his retreat by following 
him out, and patting him on the shoulder all 
the way. “God bless you, Frank!” cried the 
friendly voice that never had a harsh note in 
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it for anybody. “Your fortune’s waiting for you. 
Goin, my boy—go in and win.” : 

“Yes.” said Frank. “Thank you. It will be 
rather difficult to go in and win, at first. Of course, 
as you have always told me, a man’s business is 
to conquer his difficulties, and not to talk about 
them., At the same time, 1 wish I didn’t feel 
quite so loose as I do in my figures, It’s dis- 
couraging to feel loose in one’s figures.—Oh, 
yes; 1’ll write and tell you how I get on. ‘I’m 
very much obliged by your kindness, and very 
sorry I couldn’t succeed with the engineering. I 
think I should have liked engineering better than 
trade. It can’t be helped now, can it? Thank 
you, again. Good-by.” 

So he drifted away into the misty commercial 
future—as aimless, as helpless, as gentlemanlike 
as ever. 





LARKS ON THE WING. 


Dvnrine the last thirty years, a lark of a kind 
doubly remarkable for having an appearance of 
horns on its head, and for making its nest on the 
shores of the sea, has been rarely, but with a 
diminishing rarity, found upon the coasts of the 
British Islands. More than thirty years ago, the 
first. specimen of it. of which I can find any re- 
cord, was seen upon the beach at Sherringham, in 
Norfolk, This was received with the hospitality 
always bestowed in these islands upon foreigners 
clad in feathers: in other words, duly shot, 
stuffed, sold, and exhibited. After being exhibited 
for several years, a bird-wise man pronounced it 
to be a specimen of the Alauda alpestris of Lin- 
nus. ‘Twenty-two years afterwards, a second 
specimen was seen upon the beach near Yar- 
mouth. This beautiful stranger had come from 
afar, to diminish the noxious insects upon our 
coasts and charm the solitary inhabitants of our 
surf-lashed rocks orstunted downs with its melo- 
dious songs; but it was, of course, watched, way- 
laid, shot, stuffed, sold, and exhibited. . There is 
not a scene, however lovely, on the whole line of 
the shores surrounding the gems set in the 
sounding sea, aud called the British Islands, to 
which these larks would not add additional and en- 
trancing charms of beauty and music if they were 
allowed to establish themselves peaceably as per- 
manent/features of British sea-side scenery. Bird- 
lore.is gathered from books, museums, aviaries, 
and nature : the latter being the fountain supply- 
ing the others. ‘The secrets of bird-life may be 
obtained by studying living birds, but they never 
can be gathered from measurements however 
accurate, nor deseriptions however minute, of 
stuffed specimens. It is almost in vain that 
much ingenuity is expended in trying to make 
these specimens look alive, for they are dead, 
and life alone can tell the story of life. But 
all the earliest arrivals of these beautiful song- 
sters were shot. They fell victims of the custom 
prevalent all round the civilised world, according 
to which, the moment a rare bird is seen, the 
hue and cry is raised and everybody runs out 





with his gun. A shore-lark was killed near Red- 
ear, in Lincolnshire; a pair were subsequently 
shot near Gravesend ; and last year, no less than 
five were shot near Sheerness, in Kent. 
harrying is even worse than bird-killing, and ten 
years ago the nest of a shore-lark was discovered 
and harried near the sea in the neighbourhood | 
of Exmouth. In the middle of November last, | 
three horned larks were caught by a bird-catcher 
with a clap-net upon the downs, near the sea, 
beyond Rottingdean, and about four miles east 
of Brighton, in Sussex. Two of these larks are 
still alive and well, in an aviary: where the 
writer has repeatedly seen them. 

The county of Sussex, unsurpassed for the 
various kinds of birds found in it, is peculiarly 
celebrated for its larks. Nowhere is the lark— 
which is called the skylark beeause it chooses the 
sky as its ehoir, and called the fieldlark because 
it builds its nest in the fieldsheard more fre- 
quently. Larks, if rarely seen upon the Sussex 
duwns in summer, congregate upon the coast 
in vast flocks during the hard frosts. of winter. 
When the winters are mild, the price of larks in 
Brighton is from. eighteen-pence to a couple of 
shillings the dozen, whilst during a severe frost 
a dozen of them may be bonght for sixpence. 
The food question contains the explanation of the 
flights of these flocks. When the frost makes 
the fields as hard asiron, andcovers the earth and 
forest with snow, and the rivers with ice, the 
birds find that the whole,of the inland tracts of 
country, whether of continents or of islands, have 
become suddenly foodless.... The:corn-stacks of 
the farm-yard refuse to yield:them even a few 
grains, except where gins and traps are set to 
catch them. There is not sucha thing as a worm 
ora slug to be had for any amount, of scraping 
or picking. Every lad about a farm is out with his 
fowling-piece, and even the reflected light. from 
the dazzling white expanse drives the birds away, 
being painful and hurtful to their eyes... Hence 
the vast flocks which astonish the dwellers upon 
the southern coasts and islands, The weather 
is never so severe on the coasts as inland. 
Within the margin between high and low-water 
mark there is always food to be found—weeds, 
insects, crustaceans, and mollusks—the very 
storms of winter strewing the shores with 
abundant supplies of food for the frozen-out birds 
at the precise season when the land refuses to 
furnish it. During the severe Christmas of 
1860, the land birds appeared. on the southern 
and western coasts in unwonted, numbers, and 
there was an abundance of, food for them on 
the smaller islands. Upon Lundy Island, on the 
Devonshire coast, larks were so numerous that 
a shot fired at a snipe or a starling was pretty 
sure to kill unintentionally three or four larks, 

Larks are caught in the neighbourhood of 
Brighton by the lark-glass, by trailing-nets, and 
clap-nets. The lark-glass may be fashioned 
according to the whim or caprice of the maker. 
A glass ofa form which has been very successful 
may be made by planing a piece of wood about 
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a foot and a half long, four inches deep, and 
three wide, into a resemblance to the roof of 
the well-known toy called a Noah’s ark, but more 
than twice the usual length of the toy. In the 
sloping sides of the piece of wood, several bits of 
looking-glass are set. An iron spindle passes 
freely through the centre, on which the piece of 
wood studded with mirrors turns, or rather 
spins, rapidly, when the string attached to it is 
pulled. The sharp end of the iron spindle is fixed 
into the ground, and the man who pulls the 
string generally stands some fifteen or twenty 
yards away from the decoy. Thereflexion of the 
sun’s rays has a wonderful and surprising attrac- 
tion for the larks. When flying at a considerable 
elevation in the sky; they espy the rays of re- 
flected light, and arrest their flight : hovering over 
the spot, and suffering themselves to be shot at 
repeatedly, without attempting to leave the field 
or to continue their course. 

The season for these fascinations of the mirrors 
is during the lark migration, from the twentieth 
of September until the end of October, when 
most warblers migrate from west to east; but 
the course of the larks is like the course of the 
empire, westward. When the day is sunny and 
the breeze easterly, the fascinators of the larks see 
the auguries of “good sport.” High up or afar 
off, a cluster of black specks is seen in the blue. 
Looking in the direction to which all eyes are 
turned and upraised, the spectator who is a 
stranger tothe scene, perceives a flock of larks. 
The mirrors, which are generally fixed in a 
holiow or furrow, are revolving rapidly.. Every 
musket is loaded’ and ready. Lt isa sight which 
must be seen to be believed: how the larks de- 
scend towards the lure, how they hover over it, 
how the reports of musketry and the slaughter 
of their mates fail to warn them away, until the 
battue amounts to a massacre. 

La chfsse au miroir is far more common 
in France than in England, and its action is 
explained in this way:—It is supposed that 
the larks at first and from afar mistake the 
glass for water, and that, when they approach 
nearer, the reflected light dazzles and blinds them. 
Of all things, the most dangerous for the eyes is 
reflected light: a fact of whieh there are thousands 
of proofs in the thousands of eyes which have 
been struck suddenly blind by the light reflected 

When dazzled and blinded by 
the reflected rays, the noise, the reports, and 
slaughter, only add to the confusion of the larks, 
and the apparent fascination and infatuation are 
seen to be phenomena of astonishment and 
terror, producing temporary paralysis. 

The trail-netting season is from October to 
March. Thisis always night-work, and the darker 
the night, the better the catch. Experienceteaches 
the regular lark-catchers where the birds are to 
| be found im different states of weather—fine, 
| wet, orstormy. During fine weather, the larks 
are not to be found in the grassy meadows, but 
in the stubble fields, When the weather is 


very wet, the larks will be found lying close 
together in thiek rank meadows, or along the 
brows of grassy fields. Strangely enough, when 
storm and rain prevail, the larks are not to be 
found on the low grounds, nor on the sheltered 
sides of the hills, but on their exposed sides, 
where the wind is beating and the rain lashing. 
The lark is caught in the net because he flies 
straight up. The sparrow, the linnet, and the 
bunting, often escape by flying straight forward ; 
but the lark flies upward, until his wing touches 
| the net, and it is thrown down upon him. 

Everybody who has taken a drive from Brighton 
along the East Cliff, and beyond Rottingdean, 
has seen the bird-catchers with their clap-nets 
spread upon the grass. The net is surrounded 
with little cages containing decoy-birds. When 
the wild birds in the air hear the carolling of the 
tame birds in the cages, they descend and ap- 
proach the cages in the spaee ; then the rope 
is pulled, and the two parts of the net close 
over them, and elap down upon them. It 'was 
with’ a clap-net that the shore-larks now alive in 
an aviary in Brighton were caught. 

The Brighton lark-eatchers, besides giving rare 
larks to the savans, supply cheap larks to the 
cooks of the town which might be called London- 
on-Sea. The value of the common kinds is 
estimated by the dozen im pence, and the value 
of the rare species — short-toed, crested, or 
horned—singly, and in sovereigns. ‘The short- 
toed larks are characteristic of Sicily, Greece, 
Spain, and Central and Southern France; the 
crested lark ranges from Scandinavia to Egypt, 
and haunts the villages of France; the horned 
lark has a geographical range over the northern 
shores of Asia, Europe, and America. Horned 
larks have been seen as far south as Virginia 
and Carolina, and they have been found on the 
'table-land of Mexico. It was on the coast 
of Labrador that Audubon first saw the nest and 
heard the’ song, of the shore-lark. He had there 
the pleasure of seeing their plumage in perfection, 
and of studying their habits. The shore-lark 
breeds on the high and desolate tracts of Labrador, 
in the vicinity of the sea. The face of the country 
is an expanse of undulated granite, covered with 
mosses and lichens disposed in large patehes or 
tufts, varymg im size and colour: some many- 
coloured, some green, and some snow white. It 
is among the white lichens and mosses that this 
lark makes her nest, their hues resembling her 
own so closely, that, secure of escaping observa- 
tion, the female does not budge until she is almost 
trodden upon. When, however, sheis approached 
too nearly, she flutters away, feigning lameness 
so cunningly, that inexperienced bird-nesters are 








sure to be tempted to run after her. The male 
bird also joins the female in feigning lameness, 
uttermg a note so plaintive, that it is difficult 
for a mere amateur ornithologist to find the 
heart to rob the parents of their eggs or young. 
Audubon states this fact characteristically. 





“The male,” he says, “immediately jos her in 
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mimic wretchedness, uttering a note so soft and 
plaintive, that it requires a strong stimulus to 
force the naturalist to rob the poor birds of their 
treasure.” The nest is made of fine grasses, 
lined round with grouse feathers, the walls being 
abouttwo inches thiek, and embedded tothe edges 
inthe moss. The eggs are laid in the beginning of 
July. They are four or five in number, large, 
greyish, with many pale blue and brown spots. 
The young leave the nest before they are able to 
fly. For about a week they follow their parents 
over the moss, being fed, and running nimbly, 
but squatting closely at the first approach ‘of 
danger. They communicate with each other, or 
with their parents, by emitting a soft “peep.” 
If pursued, they open their wings and separate, 
making off very quickly. A single pursuer can 
rarely hunt down more than one of them. While 
the ‘young: -are being hunted, the old birds 
hover overhead, lamenting the danger of their 
offspring. “ In several instances,” says Audubon, 
the old bird followed us almost to our boat, 
alighting occasionally on a projecting crag before 
us, and entreating us, as it were, to restore its 
offspring.” The young broods are fledged by 
the first of August, and then the different broods 
are to be séen collecting in forties or fifties, and 
gradually moving towards the islands of the 
coast, whence they wing their flight in the be- 
ginning of September. When the day of 
departure arrives, they start with the dawn, 
flying southward, at a small elevation above the 
water, and in straggling parties, scarcely nume- 
rous enough to be called flocks. 

We always calumniate those whom we injure. 
Nest harriers say the birds feign lameness to lure 
their efiemies from their nests, but it never yet 
has been proved that the lameness 7s feigned. May 
not the nerves which move the wings and legs 
be partially and temporarily paralysed by fear ? 
On finding their nests discovered, may not the 
parents be struck and stunned? It is all very 
well to say that the birds are feigning; but the 
distress and misery are only too real, and are 
manifested at the risk of life. 

In June the horned larks return to the shores 
and islands of Labrador. This is their love 
season. The males are flirting, courting, and 
fighting. It is the time for jealous rivalry and 
duelling. Whenever a fight for a female begins 
between two cocks, other cocks are sure to join, 
until the duel becomes a battle. Closing with 
each other, they flout, bite, and tumble over each 
other like sparrows, Shooting naturalists at this 
time can bring down three or four of them at a 
shot. 

The horned appearance of the shore-lark is 
given it by afew black feathers which stretch 
above each of the eyebrows, and can be erected 
at pleasure. Wilson, the ornithologist, suggested 
that the.lark should be called theAlauda cornuta. 
It is worthy of notice,” says the late Mr. 
Yarrell, in the preface to the last edition of his 
work on British Birds, “‘ that of the more recent 





additions to our British birds, half of them are 
found in North America; the greater portion of 
them being species that resort to high northern 
latitudes in their breeding season, and have been 
obtained here about or soon after the time of their 
autumnal migration to the southward. The 
route pursued by birds from North America to 
this country is an interesting problem of diffi- 
cult solution.” ‘This is not the place for solving 
the problem, but I may, appropriately enough, 
hazard a couple of remarks. ‘The birds do come 
here somehow and some ‘way, and surely the 
balloon and the telegraph will one day enable 
men or news to do what birds can do. 

Horned larks, no doubt, owe their vast range 
to their instinct of seeking their food and making 
their nests along the sea-shore.. They have spread 
themselves in this way from Labrador to Ex- 
mouth,and if allowed to establish themselves 
unmolested, they would add new charms to 
our sea-side scenery without costing the Accli- 
matisation Society a-single penny. Larks have 
no crops, and seem unfit for the amazing flights 
of falcons and pigeons. They are distinguished 
from thrushes and linnets by never hopping or 
leaping, their long straight claws spreading 
their weight over a wide surface, adapting them, 
like those of the lark-buntings, pipits, and wag- 
tails, for running nimbly among grass, rushes, and 
reeds, and upon the mud of marshes. Their 
fluttering flying upward while singing, is cha- 
racteristic. Their flight is rapid and rather 
undulated. When a mother is forced to rise 
from her nest, she flies low with a tremulous 
flight, and uttermg achurm which generally calls 
up the male. Larks are kind and attentive to 
their young, even inthe cage. A captive male 
lark has been known to feed several broods of 
young birds of his own and other species, Mac 
Gillivray says the hole in which the nest is set, is 
so regularly rounded that it must be scraped out 
by the birds themselves. 

Of the horned larks which have been kept in 
an aviary in Brighton since last November, I have 
observed nothing very interesting. The comrade- 
ship between the shore-larks and the snow and 
Lapland buntings shows itself, perhaps, even 
more remarkably in captivity than in liberty ; for 
even in the shortest flights taken in the aviary 
the lark almost always accompanies the bunting, 
When the bunting is at rest, the lark perches 
itself upon the topmost piece of rock-work, flut- 
tering its wings with a constant mimicry of up- 
ward flight. 


A CURIOUS MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


We have received with the last mail from 
Calcutta a small Bengali pamphlet, containing 
an account of a marriage conducted in accord- 
ance with the religion of the Brahmas, who 
form a religious sect in Bengal, resembling the 
“Theophilanthropists” of France. The founder 
of the sect was the late Rajah Rammohun 
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Roy, whose visit to England in 1831 is still 
remembered by many in this country. In theory, 
the Brahmas have repudiated the Hindoo idola- 
try; but they have as yet done little towards 
the reformation of social institutions. The re- 
cent marriage, to which we have just alluded, 
is the first attempt in that direction. 

Among the Hindoos, marriages are celebrated 
with various idle ceremonies. The idols are 
worshipped; gifts are made to Brahmas, while 
the processions, fireworks, and beating of tom- 
toms, give to the Hindoo nuptials a character of 
barbarism. Of late years, a fashion has grown 
up of employing European bands of music on 
these occasions; but as this Western music is 
combined with the bagpipes and tom-toms of 
the East, the effect is certainly not improved. 
None of these barbarous accompaniments 
marked the recent Brahma marriage celebrated 
at Calcutta, It was performed quietly, and 
with solemnity, in the presence of a number 
of Hindoo gentlemen, who had received the 
benefit of education at the English schools and 
colleges of our Eastern metropolis. 

The Brahma marriage, however, retained much 
of its Hindoo character; .we think, wisely, be- 
cause if it were made too European, there would 
be no possibility of rendering the improvement 
popular, and a powerful opposition would be 
aroused among the gentle sex. 

The following free translation of the pamphlet 
describing the social innovation in question, will, 
we hope, prove interesting : 

“On Friday, the 12th of Sraban last (26th 
July), the marriage of Hemendro Nath Mookerjee 
with the daughter of Babu Devendro. Nath 
Tagore* was solemnised with great éclat. This 
is the first occasion on which a marriage in 
Bengal has been conducted according to the re- 
ligion of the Brahmas. It gives us pleasure to 
state that nearly two hundred Brahmas met for 
the due performance of the ceremony, 

“ The friends of the bride, the bridegroom, and 
his companions, having assembled in the hall ap- 

ointed for the ceremony, Babu Devendro Nath 

agore came in after ten P.am., and took his seat, 
the bridegroom being seated in front of him, 
He thus began the preliminary invocation. 

*“*Qm!t As the auspicious presentation of a 
|| virgin is to be made, say ye, that the day is 
| good!’ 

“(The priests answered,]‘Om! The day is 
0 Om! The day is good! Om! The day is 
good.’ 

“*Qm!. On this proper and auspicious cere- 
mony of the presentation of a virgin, say ye, 
Increase!’ 

“*Om! Increase!’ (Thrice repeated.) 


* D. N. Tagore is now the acknowledged leader 
of the Brahmas, and is the eldest son of the late 
Dwarka Nath Tagore, who was called “ the Oriental 
Creesus,” and was well known in England. 

t Om (pron. dm) is the mystical Sanskrit word 
signifying the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of 
the Universe. 








“Om! On this proper and auspicious cere- 
mony of the presentation of a virgin, say ye, 
Success ! 

“*Om! Success!’ (Thrice.) 

“Then the father of the bride, having taken 
‘arghya,’* or a present of flowers sprinkled with 
particles of sandal-wood, said : 

“*QOm! Arghyam (thrice) accept.’ 

“The bridegroom.] ‘Om! Arghyam, I ac- 
cept.’ 

“*Qm! Madhuparkaf (or a present of honey 
and curds) (thrice) accept.’ 

“*OQm! Madhuparka I accept.’ 

“*Om! This ring (thrice) I accept.’ 

“Om! This ring I accept.’f 

“ Then followed a presentation of clothes and 
ornaments, 

“The ‘ reception’ of the bridegroom having 
been thus performed, he was conducted to the 
inner apartment of the house, in order to be 
present at certain ceremonies then performed by 
female friends and relatives. He afterwards 
returned, and sat on the carpet appointed for 
him. ‘The bride also was brought and seated in 
front of him. The priests took their seats on a 
high stool in front of the father of the bride; 
and divine service began by the chanting of a 
hymn. All became silent. The noise of men 
was hushed. The sound of the good name of God 
only was heard. 

“* Om! Tuar$ is truth ! 

** Om! Repeated reverence to Him, the Being 
Divine, who is in fire, who is in water, who is in 
plants and trees, and who pervadeth all the 
world. 

“Om! God is true, wise, andinfinite. He is 
the blissful, the immortal, the manifest, all-good, 
ail-peace, and without a second. 

“*Qm! God is omnipresent, pure, bodiless, 
exempt from all disease, nerveless, immaculate, 
impervious to unholiness, all-seeing, mind - re- 
gulating, above all, and self-existent. He it is 
that ever dispenseth their respective requisites to 
His creatures. By Him were created life, mind, 
all the senses, sky, air, light, water, and the all- 
containing earth. It is through awe of Him that 
fire flameth; it is through awe of Him that the 
sun shineth; it is through awe of Him that 
clouds, winds, and, fifthly, death have their 
course. 





* It is an ancient custom among the Hindoos to 
make such presents to the guests, as a mark of 
respect, 

{7 Among the ancient Hindoos, whenever an ex- 
traordinary guest arrived in a house, the first duty 
of the host was to give him water to wash his feet ; 
then arghya and madhuparka were given. The last 
of these was probably a kind of lunch. Up to the 
present day this is the order in which worship is 
offered to the idols. 

t This and some other parts of the pamphlet are 
in Sanskrit. The language used in Hindoo religious 
services and rites must be “ the language divine.” 
The Brahmas follow the custom. 

§ Meaning God. 
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“Om! Salutation be to Thee, who art the 
Being true, and the cause of the world! Saluta- 
tion be to Thee, the all-intelligent, and the sup- 
port of all worlds! Salutation be to Thee, who 
art without a second, and the bestower of salva- 
tion! Salutation be to the supreme, the all- 
pervading, and the everlasting! Thou only art 
the protector, Thou only art the adorable, Thou 
only art the supporter of the world, and the self- 
manifested! Thou only art the creator, the pre- 
server, and the destroyer of the universe! Thou 
only art the excellent, the immutable of purpose! 
Thou art He whom fearful objects fear, whom 
dreadful objects dread, the asylum of beings, and 
the purifier of purifiers! Thou alone art the 
governor of all exalted dignities in the earth, the 
most excellent of excellent objects, and the pre- 
server of preservers! We contemplate Thee; 
we adore Thee; we salute Thee, who beholdest 
the world! We take refuge with Thee, who art 
the true, the one, the dwelling-place of all, the 
self-dependent, the governor, and the ark of the 
ocean of the world. 

“*Om! Those who speak of God, say: From 
whom creatures receive being, through whom, 
after receiving being, they subsist, and whom 
they at last depart unto and enter, desire to know 
Him: He is God. From Hin, the blissful, do 
these creatures receive being; through Him, the 
blissful, they, after receiving being, subsist ; and 
Him, who is blissful, they at last depart unto 
and enter. Knowing the blissful nature of God, 
whom speech and thought fail to apprehend, no 
one feareth anything. He is the cause of happi- 
ness. Obtaining Him, who is the cause of hap- 
piness, one becometh happy. Who would have 
lived, who would have moved, if in all space, He 
the blissful, were not? It is He that maketh 
happy. When in this invisible, incorporeal, un- 
definable, and abodeless Being, a person attain- 
eth aplace, with fearlessness, he becometh devoid 
of fear. Knowing Him, the blissful, whom 
speech and thought fail to apprehend, no one 
ever feareth. This Being is the best destination 
of creatures; this their best prosperity; this 
their best world to live in; this their best hap- 
piness. Of the happiness of this Being, other 
beings but scanty portions enjoy. 

“Om! peace, peace be to all! 

** Blessed be God! Om!’ * 

“*Q Holy Spirit! The stream of thy mercy is 
ever flowing over us, and Thou hast devised 
various means to lead us to the path of righteous- 
ness. Thou art the giver of all good and salva- 
tion. Thou art our happiness and peace. Thou 
art the Life of our lives, and our everlasting 
friend. Turn our whole love towards Thyself, 
and encourage us to do that which is pleasing 
and acceptable to Thee, that we may in all con- 
ditions and at all times magnify Thy glories. 





* The above are extracted from the Vedas, the 
sacred writings of the Hindoos, and constitute the 
usual formule of worship in the Brahmic congrega- 
tions. 





Let this truth be ever present in our minds that 
Thou art the aim of our lives; and enable us to 
perform all our worldly duties, while constantly 
fixing our eye on Thy essential Truth. O Lord! 
vouchsafe unto us such power and mind that we 
may present to Thee our lives, our hearts, and 
our all, and that we may employ our whole ener- 
gies to perform works which are acceptable to 
Thee.’ 

“Immediately after the above service, the 
father of the bride, holding the right hands of 
the bridegroom and bride, said to the former : 

** This bride I give to thee.’ 

“The bridegroom said, ‘I accept her.’ 

“Then the father of the bride said, ‘Om! 
Tuat is Truth. To-day, being the month of 
Sraban, the sun having entered the sign of 
Cancer, the fifth lunar day of the dark fortnight, 
I, Devendra Nath Sarma, of the race of Sandilya, 
in order that it may be acceptable to God, Give 
this modest virgin, Sukumari Devi, adorned with 
clothes and ornaments, and enjoying health, the 
daughter of Devendra Nath, of the race of San- 
dilya, and of the line of Sandilya, Asita, and 
Devala, the granddaughter of Dwarka Nath, 
of the race of, &c., the great-granddaughter 
of Ramloehun, of the race of, &., to THEE, 
Hemendra Nath, of the race of Bharadwaj, of 
the line of Bharadwaj, Angiras, and Barkus- 
patya, the son of Rajaram, of the race of, &c., 
the grandson of Kasinath, of the race of, &., 
the great-grandson of Ramsundar, of the race 
of,’ &e. 

“The bridegroom said, ‘Amen? 

The father of the bride said, ‘Om! Tuaris 
Truth! To-day, being the month, &c. (as before), 
in order to complete this auspicious presentation 
of a virgin, I, Devendra Nath, give thee, Hemen- 
dra Nath, this gold coin as a parting gift.’ 

* The son-in-law said, ‘Amen !’ 

“Then the bridegroom and the bride looked on 
each other. The father seated his daughter on 
the right side of the bridegroom, and having tied 
the usual connubial knot with the corners of 
their garments, placed her on her husband’s left 
side. 

“The minister then addressed the pair thus : 

«To-day, by the grace of God, who is good, 
you are bound by the chain of marriage. Hitherto 
you have each singly walked in the way of life, 
having self-improvement in view! now, this 
relationship places in your hands a very impor- 
tant charge. To-day, you are taking the first 
step in the world of social life. Advance with 
care. The ways of the world are difficult; the 
temptations many; its risks and dangers are 
waiting for you. Beware! Do not forget the 
Giver of all happiness, when you enjoy prosperity. 
Wholly depending upon Truth, seek to improve 
and gladden each other. Consider all the duties 
of the household as duties we owe to God, and 
constantly bear in mind the great lesson which 
the Brahma religion teaches, viz.: “A house- 
holder should be pious and devoted to the 
































particles of sandal-wood. 


I. 
| A LitrLe Water-Spirit all day long 


The reeds and rushes, with its hopeful song. 


IL. ; 
| A stern hard Priest who rode along that way, 
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| That formed the burden of that trustful lay. 
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pursuit of divine knowledge ; whatever work he 
doeth, he should do it unto God.” Whatever 
you have, resign to Him, and He will save you 
from sickness, sorrow, fears, dangers, sins, and 

ain. 
mee Hemendra nath! Your constant endeavour 
should be to do good to your wife. To-day, God 
has given you a very responsible charge. Restrain 
your passions, and be of good behaviour. In all 
conditions of life, be of a calm spirit. You will 
try to preserve and improve the soul of your wife 
as much as your own. Strive to keep her im the 
path of righteousness by precepts and example, 
that she may follow you in the way of improve- 
ment and felicity. 

“*Sukumari Devi! Always try to do that 
which is good for your husband. Depend with 
all your heart on him, and whatever injunction 
he gives for your good, obey him. Behave your- 
self well. Be not extravagant and quarrelsome. 
Try always to keep your mind, words, and actions 
pure. Cheerfully and well perform the house- 
hold duties. Let God be your aim in everything. 
Try always to help your husband, and to elevate 
your own soul. 

*** May the gracious God prosper you both, and 
make you the possessors of that inheritance, 
where there is joy everlasting ! 

“*Qm! He, the one and formless, knowing 
the necessities of His creatures, dispenseth, 
through His manifold power, many an object they 
desire. He it is that pervadeth the world from 
the beginning to theend. Let Him engage us in 
salutary thoughts. 

**Qm! One only without a second !’ 

“The married pair bowed in reverence to God 
with fervent spirit ; and the guests present were 
honoured with flower-garlands, sprinkled with 
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A SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND. 


Sat singing by the stream, The fisher heard 
And smiled to hear that sweet voice, as it stirred 


“T hope, oh, I hope,” that burden ever grew, 
“That the Redeemer of Mankind will save me 
too !” 


Wrapped in a mantle of self-righteous zeal, 
Felt his wrath kindle at the soft appeal 


“I hope, oh, I hope,” burst from those lips anew, 
“That the Redeemer of Mankind will saye me 
too !” 


mL 
There sat the little Spirit on the wave, 
As the Priest, turning in his saddle, cried, 
“* Cease, cease that clamour; the Redeemer died, 
The souls of men, not such as thee, to save. 
As soon shall blossoms this bare twig unfold, 
As thou salvation, impious Sprite, behold !” 


Iv. 





With that same twig his lazy mule he smote, 
And the poor Spirit’s cry of sharp despair 


At those fell words rang on the silent air, 
As he sank down, too helpless now to float. 
But, lo! the Priest’s mule scarce ten paces bore 
him 
"Ere the dry twig burst out in bloom before him! 


Vv. 
Struck with remorse and shame, the salt tears ran 
Down the hard face of that repentant man; 
And turning back, his humbled head he bowed 
Before God’s throne of grace: then cried aloud, 
“ See, sinful man, the twig Aas bloomed, to prove 
That God’s love worketh in no narrow groove ! 
Thy soul, thou little Spirit, saved shall be— 
Pray thou that Christ like mercy show on me!” 
VI. 
And all that night, where trembling moonlight wakes 
The shadowy water with its silver striags, 
The fishers hear the little voice that sings 
Louder than ever, till its burden breaks: 
““T hope, yea, I hope—my hope I now renew, 
That the Redeemer of Mankind will save me too!” 





UNDER THE LEADS. 

Tue writer of the following account of one of 
the most extraordinary escapes on record, was 
Jacopo Casanova, who was born at Venice in 
1725, and wrote his Memoirs in 1797. In the 
thirty-first year of his age he was secretly de- 
nounced at Venice on the charge of practising 
magic; was suddenly arrested; and thrown into 
the terrible dungeons of the Inquisition, where 
he remained a close prisoner for sixteen months 
(sotto i piombi) “‘ under the leads.” 

A certain Abbé Chiari had written a satirical 
novel, in which Casanova was so severely 
handled that he threatened to be avenged on the 
author, and openly proclaimed his intention of 
giving him “the bastinado” whenever he 
should chance to meet him. Before, however, 
this purpose could be accomplished, Casanova 
received an anonymous letier, in which he 
was advised rather to take care of himself 
than to think of punishing the Abbé Chiari, 
for that an imminent danger threatened him- 
self. Casanova despised this communication, 
because it was anonymous; but about the 
same time, a spy of the Inquisition, named 
Manuzzi, contrived to make his acquaintance, 
by offering to sell him some diamonds on 
credit. This person went, ostensibly for that 
purpose, to Casanova’s house, and, turning over 
his books, observed some that treated of magic. 
A few days after, Manuzzi paid Casanova another 
visit, telling him that he knew a person, whom 
he was not at liberty to name, who was willing 
to give a thousand sequins for the books, five in 
number, if he were allowed first to look over 
them and judge of their authenticity. As Manuzzi 
promised to return the volumes in four-and- 
twenty hours, Casanova allowed him to take them 
away, and at the end of the stipulated time Ma- 
nuzzi returned with them, saying that the in- 
tended purchaser did not think them genuine. It 
appeared by the sequel, though Casanova was not 
aware of the fact for some years, that the books 
had been shown to the Secretary of the Inqui- 
sitors of State, who thus became confirmed in 
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the idea that their owner was a magician. 
During the:same month with the two preceding 
occurrences, another sinister event befel. An 
old lady, named Memmo, the mother of three 
young men with whom Casanova was intimate, 
took it: into her head that he was perverting 
them by atheistic doctrines, and made a com- 
plaint against him, *which came secretly before 
the Red Inquisitor of State; Antomo :Con- 
dulmer, a friend of the Abbé Chiari, who, 
listening to. the accusation, treasured it . for 
future use. At last the blow. fell... In the month 
of July,.1755,.the tribunal- gave orders to 
Messer Grande (the officer who executed its 
decrees). to secure Casanova, according to the 
usual formula, “dead or alive.” : 

There was:a friend of Casanova--a lady with 
whom his relations were most) mtimate—and.a 
few days before the festival of St. James, his 
patron saint, she made hima present of several 
yards of silver. lace to-ornament a new taffeta 
coat which he was to wear on the vigil: of ‘the 
festival. He accordingly went to see her in his 
gay costume, promising, when he took leave; to 
return next’ day, as he was greatly in. want of 
money, ‘and wished: to -borrow’ five- hundred 
sequins, ‘Feeling sure of —T this money, 
he passed ‘the ‘intervening night at the zaming- 
table, where he lost on parole the-exact. sum he 
meant to. have: borrowed:°He then withdrew 
to his own house, and, supposing that the ser- 


rants: were still in: bed, took out his key to’ let 
himselfin y but, to-his great surprise, he found 
the street door ‘open, and the lock. broken. 
Batering hastily to.see what was the matter, he 
found everybody up, and the landlady uttering 
loud lamentations. » Messer’ Grande; she said, 


accompanied ‘by a band of sbirri, had, a short 
time before, made a forcible entry, and turned 
everything topsy-turvy, saying that they were in 
search ofa trank full of salt, an article that was 
strictly contraband. .On-the 26th of July, 1755, 
Casanova was arrested at his lodgings. 

My desk: was open, he: writes, and all my 
papers were lying'on the table. I told Messer 
Grande to take them. ‘They were numerous 
enough to fill a bag, which he gave to a sbirro, 
and then told me to deliver up the’ manuscripts 
which were bound in volumes. This opened my 
eyes to the fact of my having been betrayed by 
Manuzzi.' I pointed out the books, and Messer 
Grande took possession of them, as well as of 
some volumes of Petrarch, Ariosto, Horace, and 
others.. While he was looking over the books 
I. mechanically went through my toilette, and 
put ona laced shirt and my best coat without 
saying a word, my captor keeping his eyes upon 
me all the time, and not seeming to think it at 
all extraordinary that I should dress myself as 
if I-had been going to a wedding. In the ante- 
chamber [ found no fewer than forty archers, 
who escorted me to the canal, where Messer 
Grande made me enter a gondola, in which he 
seated: himself together with four of his. men. 
I was conducted:to his house, coffee was offered 
me which I refused, and I was then removed to 
‘in upper room, where I slept for four hours, at 


the end. of which time an archer entered and in- 


| ; 


formed me that he had orders to:-take me‘ Under 


the Leads,” Without a word £ followed him. 
We descended to the gondola and took our course 
towards the quay of the Prisons. Landing, we 
entered. the, building opposite, ascended several 
flights: of stairs, and then. ctossed the closed 
— which coumunicates from the.prisons to 
the ducal palace above the: canal called Rio. di 
Palazzo. Beyond this bridge we passed through 


a gallery and two chambers, in.the last:of which 


the archer presented me to a personage wearing 
a patrician’s robe, who, after. measuring me from 


head to foot, exclaimed, ‘‘K quello, mettetelo in 


deposito.” . (It .is he; put him in his cell.) 
This man was the secretary of:the Inquisitors, 
Dominico Cavalli. T.was then given in charge 
of the Keeper of the Leads, who stood by, with 
an enormous bunch of keys: hanging to his girdle, 
and who, followed: by two. archers, took me up 


two narrow staircases cpening on 4 gallery, along 


which we \p » then through .a. secon 


gallery separated from the first by a door, which 


he unlocked, and finally through a third, at the 
farther extremity of which he opened -another 
door that gave admission toa dirty attic, eighteen 


feet long and six wide, and badly: bgnlee bya | 


small window im the roof., Isupposed that this 
attic: was my prison, but I was mistaken, for, se- 
lecting a ponderous ‘key from the bunch, the 
jailer opened .a thick iren-bound door, three 


feet'a' 


a-half high, and! having.in the middle a _, 


round hole, cross-barred,, some eight inches in | 


diameter. He signed to. me to,enter the cell, 
which I could only do .by stooping; he then 
turned the key upon. me, and asked me through 
the hele in the door what I. should like to have 
to eat? 

“T have not thought about it,” I replied, and 
I heard. him leave the attic, locking 
after him. 
misfortune, I rested with my elbows on the sill 
of the grated window of my dungeon. It was 
two feet square, and erossed by six bars of iron, 
each an inch thick, thus forming sixteen square 
holes for the admission of light, which, however, 
was prevented from entering freely from the 
attic window by a large heavy 
beam that supported the ceiling, and intereepted 
the rays. After a while, I gro , 
cell, which was only fiveanda half feet high and 
six feet square, one side being a sort. of aleoye, 
capable of holding a bed; but neither bed, table, 


the door | 
Overwhelmed and stupified by my | 


uadrangular | 


round my | 


chair, nor any kind of furniture was there, only | 


a tub for slops, and a sort of shelf about four 
feet from the floor. Upon this ledge L placed 
my silk cloak, my fine coat, and my new hat, 
bordered with Spanish point-lace, and decorated 
with a flowing white feather. The heat was ex- 
treme, and mechanically I turned to my grating, 


the only place! for me to rest, leaning on my | 


elbows. I could not see the attic window, but 
by the dim light I perceived rats of enormous 


size running about inall directions; these crea- |, 


tures, the sight of which I always detested, 


coming fearlessly beneath my grating. At this 





disgusting sight I turned hastily away, and 
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closed the trap which covered the hole in the 
door, lest they should enter my cell that way, 
and then returned to niy old position, where, 
with folded arms, I remained silent and motion- 
less for eight mortal hours.’ The clock, at last, 
sounding twenty-one,* roused me from my pain- 
ful reverie, and I began to feel uneasy that no 
one brought mea bed or anything to eat. I 
thought, however, that by the close of day, some 
one would appear; but, drbiets twenty-four struck, 
and I was still unvisited; I became furious, and 
howled and stamped’ with rage. » After more 
than an hour’ of this frantic ‘exercise, there not 
being the slightest indication that any one heard 
my cries, and the place being ‘utterly dark, I 
closed my grating to’ ‘keep out the rats, and 
threw anal at full length on the floor of my 
cell. To be abandoned in this manner seemed to 
me perfectlymnatural, and I came to the con- 
clusion that the inquisitors had resolved on my 
death. -I ealled to mind all I-had done, to see 
if anything could justify such: treatment, but I 
found no act of my bad ‘life sufficiently criminal. 
I had been ‘a libertine, a gambler, free of speech, 
and caring only for personal gratification; but in 
all this could discover no crime against the 
State. At length, exhausted by vain tne 
nature ‘claimed ‘her rights, and I asleep. 
The clock striking miduight awoke me... Prone 
on my left side, without — and hardly 
knowing where [ was; I stretche 

hand to reach my handkerchief, and os 
to my horror I grasped another hand cold as ice. 
The touch electrified me from head to foot, and 
every hair on my head ‘stood on end.’ In the 
whole course of my life I had never experienced 
so much fear, and I did not think I was suscep- 
tible of it. For three or four minutes I re- 
mained in ‘a kind of stupor, not only immovable, 
but incapable of thinking. At length, slightly 
recovering, I tried to persuade myself that the 
hand I thought I had touched was only the effect 
of a disturbed imagination, and in this hope I 
felt again, but with the same terrible result. 
Shudderiny with dread; I uttered a piercing ery, 
and recoiled from the fearful contact. As soon 
as I was once more capable of reflection, I came 
to the conclusion that a corpse had been placed 
beside me while I slept, for I was sure it was 
not there when I lay down. >“ It is,” I said, 
“the body of some miserable prisoner whom 
they have strangled and placed here to prepare 
me for the fate that awaits me.” 

Exasperated at this thought, my fear gave 
way to rage, and, extending my hand a third time, 
I seized the dead one, to be convinced of the 
atrocious fact, when, trying to raise myself on 
my left elbow, I found it was my own hand I 
had got hold of. My ‘weight, and the hard 
couch on which I rested, had deprived it alto- 
gether of sense and motion. The incident was 
comic, but did not enliven me, so bitter was 
my despair at being a prisouer. My emotion 
after this would not suifer me to go to sleep 


out my right | said. 





* Roman time, which is reckoaed from half an 
hour after sunset. 





again, and I remained in a sitting posture till 
day began to break, revolving schemes of ven- 
geance against the government and the authors 
of my imprisonment. At length I became calm ; 
and, — as the sun rose, I heard the noise 
— ts withdrawn and steps approaching my 
cell. 
“Have you had time enough to consider 
what you wish to eat ?” said the hoarse voice of 
my ao through the wicket. 

‘Taking no notice of his insolent manner, I 
ans in a tone of indifference: “I should 
like some rice soup and bouilli, roast meat, 
bread, wine, and water.’’ 

He was surprised that I made no complaints, 
and went away; but in about a quarter of an 
hour he came back, and asked me why I had 
not ordered a bed and other furniture, adding: 

“If you think you are only here for a night, 
you are greatly mistaken !” 

* Bring me everything,” I replied, “ that you 
think necessary.” 

“ Where must I §° for it? Here are pencil 
and paper. ‘Write dowa what you want.” 

I accordingly named in writing the place he 
was to send to, to get me shirts, stockin 
clothing of all kinds, a bed, a table, a chair, the 
books that Messer Grande had taken from me, 
paper, pens, &c, 

“Give me the money to buy your dinner,” he 


I had three sequins in my purse, and giving 
him one, he went away. About mid-day he re- 
turned, accompanied by five archers, whose duty 
it was to wait on the prisoners of state. He 
brought the furniture 1 had asked for, and m 
dinner. My bed was placed in the alcove, 

my food on a small table, together with an ivory 
spoon which he had bought with my money, 
knives, forks, and all sharp instruments, as well 
as pen, ink, and paper, being prohibited. 

* Order. what you want to eat for to-morrow,” 
he said; “I only come here once a day, at sun- 
rise. The illustrious secretary has commanded 
me to tell you that he will send you some proper 
books; those you asked for, are forbidden.” 

After his departure, I placed my table near 
the hole in the door to obtain a little light, and 
sat down to dinner, but I was too ill to swallow 
more than a spoonful or two of soup. «I passed 
the whole day in my chair, endeavouring to ac- 
commodate myself to my position. Night came, 
but [ could not sleep on account of the horrible 
noise made by the rats, and by the great bell of 
St. Mark’s, which seemed close to my ears. 
This double torment was not, however, the 
worst [had to support, for all night long I was 
the victim of thousands of creeping insects that 
fed on my blood and almost drove me to dis- 
traction. At last, at daybreak, Lorenzo—that 
was the name of my jailer—came to make my 
bed and sweep out my cell,.while some of the 
sbirri brought me some water, but I was not 
allowed to go into the ante-chamber. Lorenzo 
had brought with him two large books which he 
left behind, together with my food. As soon as 
he was gone I fell to om my soup, to have it as 
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hot as I could; I then got close to the grating 
with one of the books, and found with pleasure 
that there was light enough to read. 

At the end of nine or ten days my money was 
all expended, and when Lorenzo asked me for 
some, I said it was all gone. He then wanted 
to know where he was to apply for more, and I 
told him nowhere—a laconic answer which 
greatly displeased him, as did my general silence 
and indifference. On the next morning he told me 
that the tribunal had assigned me an allowance 
of fifty sous a day, which he was to lay out, 
and that he sould account for what he spent 
every month, and apply my savings to any pur- 
pose I desired. I requested that he would buy 
me the Gazette of Layden twice a week, but 
that, he said, was not permitted. 

Casanova here relates how, owing to the éx- 
treme heat of his “men and the inanition 
caused by bad nourishment, his health began to 
suffer. It was the hottest time of the year, and 
the sun’s rays darting perpendicularly on the 
leads, made his dungeon like a stove. After a 
fortnight of horrible agony, unable to touch a 
morsel of food, he was seized with fever, and 
the doctor of the prison was sent for. We pass 
over the details of his malady, which was cruelly 
painful; but, at the end of a few days he became 
* convalescent, and, through the medical man’s 
intercession, his books were changed, and he ob- 
tained a copy of De Consolatione Philosophie, 
of Boethius—a good classical education having 
been one of Casanova’sendowments. After this 
illness some slight relaxation of his close con- 
finement was allowed, his jailer informing him 
that he was permitted to walk in the ante- 
chamber while his cell was being cleaned out. 
On the same day his monthly reckoning was 
made, and he found that there remained thirty 
livres to the good; but as Casanova had no 
means of spending the money, he desired Lo- 
renzo to lay it out in masses, well knowing that 
the masses would be said at the wine-shop. 

I consoled myself, says Casanova, by think- 
ing that the money would do good to some- 
body, and ever afterwards I so disposed of 
it. Thus I lived on from day to day, flat- 
tering mrad every night that the next morn- 
ing would bring me my liberty; but though 
always deceived in my expectations, I took it 
into my head that I should infallibly be re- 
leased on the first of October, the day on which 
the reign of the new Inquisition began. The 
last night of September 1 did not lie down to 
rest, my impatience for the coming day was 
so great, so certain did I feel that with the 
dawn I should be released; but the day ap- 

eared, and Lorenzo came as usual, without 
ringing me any news. For the next five or 
six days I yielded to a fit of rage and despair, 
and persuaded myself that they had resolved 
to keep me in prison for the rest of my days. 
This frightful notion excited in me a kind of 
savage glee, for I felt that my fate was now’ 
in my own hands: I should either succeed in 
escaping or be killed, and one way or other I 





was free, 


The project of escape, once entertained, 
began seriousiy to engage my attention, and at 
length it became my only thought. I resolved a 
hundred expedients in my brain, each bolder 
than the former, always giving the preference 
to the last; and whilst thus occupied on the 
first of November—a date of some importance 
—a singular circumstance happened which re- 
vealed the sad state of mind into which I 
had fallen. I was standing upright in the ante- 
chamber, looking towards the window, when 
suddenly I saw the great beam which traversed 
the ceiling, not tremble merely, but actually turn 
on its side, and then, by a contrary movement, 
slowly replace itself in its original position. 
Losing my own footing at the same time I at 
once recognised the shock of an earthquake, 
and Lorenzo and the sbirri rushed out of my 
cell declaring that they had also felt it. My 
feeling at the instant was one of such inde- 
scribable joy, that I was unable to utter.a word. 
Four or five seconds afterwards the shock was 
repeated, and then I could not refrain from 
erying out, “ Un’ altra, un’ altra, gran Dio! 
ma plu forte!” (Another, another, great God! 
but stronger!) The archers, terrified at my 
seeming impiety, fled in horror. After their 
departure, [ found on reflection that I had been 
calculating on the possible event of the destruc- 
tion of the ducal palace, and the recovery of my 
freedom: the immense edifice crumbling around 
me, I might, I thought, be cast out safe and 
sound on the t square of St. Mark, or at the 
worst be crushed to death beneath the ponder- 
ous ruins. In the situation in which I then 
was, we look upon liberty as all, and life as 
nothing. This shock of earthquake was that 
which, at the axis of its violence, destroyed 
Lisbon.* 

The cell where Iwas confined was distinguished _ 
by the name of “ the beam” (trave), because of || 
the huge joist which obscures the light. The floor | 
of this cell is exactly over the hall of the Inqui- 
sition, where, generally, they only assemble at 
night, after the daily me of the Council of 
Ten, of which body all three are members. 
Knowing perfectly both the locality and the uni- 
form custom of the Inquisitors, 1 felt assured 
that my only chance of evasion consisted in 
being able to penetrate the floor of my prison ; 
but to do so it was necessary that I should pos- 
sess instruments—difficult things to obtain in 
a place where all external intercourse was for- 
bidden, and where no visits or letters were per- 
mitted. To corrupt an archer, money was need- 
ful, and I had none. 

At this juncture a young man, named Mag- 

ioril, whose crime had been that of making 
Jove to a noble Venetian’s daughter while in 
his service, was brought in “ under the leads,” 
to be Casanova’s fellow-prisoner. 

This incident, so far as it affected Casanova, 
was chiefly remarkable for an opportunity which 
it afforded him of preparing for his great design. 
Maggiori’s prison allowance being only fifteen 





* November 1, 1755. 
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sous, Casanova said he would share his dinner 
with the new comer, and the jailer might kee 
the extra money for masses, as before. This 
pleased Lorenzo so much, that he gave Casa- 
nova and Maggiori permission to walk in the 
ante-chamber for halt an hour every day. At 
one end of this place was a heap of rubbish of 
all kinds, which Casanova furtively examined, 
observing amongst other things a bolt as thick 
as his thumb, and twenty inches in length. 
He trusted nothing, however, in the first in- 
stance, for his plans were not yet ripe; but after 
the removal of Maggiori, which shortly took 
place—the poor wretch being removed to another 
prison, where he passed five years, and was 
then banished to Cerigo—the privilege of walk- 
ing in the ante-chamber being continued, he 
saw and took possession of a small piece of 
black polished marble, which he conveyed into 
his cel and hid beneath his linen, though 
without exactly knowing what use he could put 
it to. Within a week after Maggiori’s departure, 
Casanova’s solitude was shared by sonia pri- 
soner : a wretched, dirty creature, who was sent 
to the Leads for a usurious transaction with a 
Venetian nobleman favoured by the Inquisition; 
but his confinement was not of long.duration, as 
he procured his liberation by the payment of 
the money in dispute. Notwithstanding all 
Casanova’s expectations, the year 1755 closed, 
and found him still “ under the leads,’ but with 
a slight improvement in his position. 

On the 1st of January, 1756, he was permitted 
some new year’s gifts from a staunch friend 
of his, Signor Bragadin, among them a dressing- 
gown lined with fox-skin, a wadded silk counter- 
pane, and a bearskin bag for his feet: the cold 
of winter being as hard to bear as the great 
heat of summer “under the leads.” Money 
was also sent, with which he was allowed to 
buy books; but these comforts did not recon- 
cile him to his prison. 

My old desire returned, he continues ; and one 
morning, while taking my usual walk in the ante- 
chamber, I again saw the bolt in the heap of 
rubbish. This time I did not neglect what I 
thought might prove either a weapon of offence or 


defence; and having concealed it under my gown, | 


I carried it into my cell. As soon as 1 was 
alone, I took out the piece of marble, and found, 
to my great joy, that it would serve admirably 
for grinding the bolt to a point, if I had 
patience enough for the labour. It was, indeed, 
awork of dificulty, for I could only rub the 
bolt in the dark, resting it on the sill of the 
grating, with nothing but my left hand to keep 
| the marble in position, and not a drop of oil to 
soften the iron. Instead of oil I used my spit- 
tle, and at the end of eight days of the most 
painful work I ever attempted, I succeeded in 
|| filing the bolt down to eight pyramidal facets, 
terminating in a sharp point, each facet being 
an inch and a half in length, My bolt thus 
| formed an octangular stiletto or spontoon, as 
well proportioned as if it had been made by a 
regular workman ; but I cannot tell the trouble 
it gave me to make it, nor the pain I endured. 








My right arm became so stiffened, that it was 
with difficulty I could move it; and the palm of 
my left hand was one large wound, from the 
blisters caused by the hardness of the material 
and my incessant labour. Having fashioned 
this weapon, my next care was to keep it in a 
place of safety ; and, after long consideration, I 
decided on concealing it in my arm-chair. I 
then reflected upon the use I could apply it to, 
and the simplest thing appeared to me to make 
a hole in the floor under my bed. I felt certain 
that the chamber under my cell was that in 
which I had seen Signor Cavalli. I knew that it 
was opened every morning, and I doubted not 
that, as soon as the hole was made, I should be 
able to descend thither with ease, by converting 
my sheets into cords, and fastening them to the 
foot of the bed. Once below, 1 would hide 
myself under the great table of the tribunal, and 
in the morning, when the doors were opened, [ 
could get away before my flight was known. It 
was possible, I admitted, that there might be 
an archer on guard, but my spontoon would 
soon remove that impediment. On the other 
hand, the planking might be double or three- 
fold, aud how was I to prevent the archers from 
sweeping the floor during my possible two 
months’ work? I£I told them not to do so, I 
might awaken their suspicions, particularly as, 
to get rid of the tormenting fleas, I had insisted 
on their sweeping every day. To remedy this 
inconvenience, I began by desiring them not 
to sweep, without saying why. Lorenzo asked 
the reason for this order, to which I replied by 
saying that the dust made mecough. He then 
said he would sprinkle water on the floor, but I 
rejoined that it would make matters worse, for 
the damp might have a worse effect on my lungs. 
This answer procured me a week’s respite; but 
at the end of that time the fellow directed the 
archers to sweep the floor again, and that it 
might be effectually done, he had the bed re- 
moved into the ante-chamber and held a light, 
which proved to me that he entertained some 
suspicion. I did not appear to notice, but 
became more fixed in my resolve than ever; 
and on the following morning, having scratched 
my finger, I let it bleed all over my handker- 
chief, and waited for Lorenzo’s arrival in bed. 
As soon as he came, I said my cough had been 
so violent that I had broken a blood-vessel, 
which was the reason of what he saw, and L 
begged that the doctor might be sent for. To 
him, when he arrived, I complained that Lorenzo 
was the cause of my m » by persisting in 
having the cell swept, at he, agreeing that 
nothing was more dangerous under the circum- 
stances, ordered the jailer to desist. The 
doctor then caused me to be bled, ordered me a 
prescription, and left me. 

The bloodletting did Casanova good, for it 
restored his sleep, which had latterly been 
much disturbed, and cured him of certain spas- 
modic contractions which had begun to cause 
him some anxiety. He also recovered his 
strength and appetite, but the moment for 
setting to work had not yet arrived; the cold 
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was so great that his hands were tor stiff to 
hold his weapon, and he was obliged to wait for 
milder weather. One thing at this season greatly 
afflicted him, the intolerable length of the winter 
nights, and even in the daytime but little light 
entered his prison, owing to the mists that float 
at that time of the year over the waters of 
Venice. To get a lamp, then, was his great 
desire, but the process by which he achieved 
this object is too long for detail. 

By the aid of his lamp, Casanova was enabled 
to wait with some degree of patience until the 
period arrived which ‘he had chosen for attempt- 
ing his escape. Ashe thought it likely that the 
prisons would be filled during the disorders of 
the Carnival, and that he might have another 
companion, he resolved to wait until that festive 
time was over, and not commence operations on 
the floor, till the first Monday in Lent. The 
result justified his anticipations, for on Quin- 
quagesima Sunday his cell-door was again 
opened to admit a fellow-prisoner in the person 
of a Jew, who, for certain peccadilloes in the 
exercise of his profession as a money-lender, had 
fallen under the displeasure of the iguisiters of 
State. This man proved a very disagreeable 
companion, and the more so because his deten- 
tion was longer than Casanova expected, his re- 
moval not taking place till a fortnight after 
Easter, when he was condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment in “I Quattri.” While enduring 
the enforced society of this Israelite, Casanova 
received two other visits. The first was from 
the Secretary of the Inquisition, with whom his 
interview was a scene of complete silence ; and 
the second from a Jesuit who came to confess 
him, and who left him with the strange pro- 
re, no doubt, at. random—that 

asanova would leave his prison on the day of 
his patron saint. Fortified by this hope, though 
he could not divine what day this might be (the 
festival of St. James, whose name he bore, being 
that on which he was arrested), Casanova now 
set to work in earnest. 

As soon as I found myself alone, he says, T re- 
sumed my project with activity, It was necessary 
I should make haste lest some new guest might 
arrive. I began by moving my bed, and after 
lighting my lamp 1 lay down on the floor with 
my spontoon in my hand and a towel near me 
for collecting the fragments I chipped off. I 
had to destroy the plank entirely with the point 
of my instrument, and the bits of wood which I 
first detached were not bigger than a grain of 
wheat, buat gradually they increased in size. 
The floor was made of deal planking, six inches 
wide. J began my work at the junction of two 
pieces, and there were neither nails nor iron of 
any kind to obstruct it. After six hours’ toil 1 
knotted up my towel and put it aside, to empty 
it next morning behind the rubbish heap in the 
ante-chamber. The fragments I thus gathered 
were five or six times larger than the hole they 
left behind, the ‘diameter of which might be 
ga ten inches. I then restored my bed to 
its place, and next’ morning disposed of the 
chips in such'a‘way that they could not be ob- 





served. When I resumed work, having broken 
through the first plank which was two inches 
thick, I was stopped by a second, which I 
judged to be of the same thickness. Urged by 
the fear of fresh visitors, I redoubled my efforts, 
and in three weeks’ time I succeeded in piercing 
the three planks of which the floor was com- 
posed; but this accomplished, [ gave myself 
up for lost, for [ now discovered a layer of small 
pieces of marble, known in Venice by the name 
of terrazzo marmorin, It is the common pave- 
ment of all the Venetian houses except the 
poorest, even the nobility preferring the ter- 
razzo to the finest boarding. I was in perfect 
consternation at finding that my weapon did not 
penetrate this composition. After pausing for 
a while in a state of complete discouragement, 
I called to mind that Hannibal, according to 
Livy, had forced a passage through the Alps by 
softening them with vinegar, and I trusted that 
vinegar would do as much for me. I had some 
of very strong quality by me, and whether it 
proved effectual, or was owing to my increased 
exertions after 4 night’s rest, I know not, but 
I succeeded in overcoming this new obstacle, 
pulverising with the point of my instrument the 
cement that united the bits of marble, and as 
the only difficulty was at the surface, in four 
days I destroyed the whole of the mosaic with- 
out in the slightest degree damaging my spon- 
toon. Beneath the pavement I found another 
lank, but I was prepared for it. I judged, 
owever, that this was the last. I had con- 
siderable trouble in beginning upon it, for my 
hole being ten inches deep could not freel 
use my spontoon, but I recommerded myself 
to God and toiled on, fortified by the con- 
fidence with which my sense of His mercy 
inspired me. I was thus engaged, lying flat 
on my belly, stripped to my skin and sweatin 
from every pore, on the afternoon of the 25t 
of June, when, with my lamp burning at m 
side to throw light into the’ hole, I heard wit 
mortal shuddering the noise of the creaking 
bolts in the first corridor, In an instant I blew 
out my lamp, left my spontoon in the hole, 
pitched into it, also, my towel full of chips, put 
my bed in order as well as I could, and threw 
myself on it just at the moment that the door of 
my cell opened and Lorenzo entered. 

This unexpected visit was occasioned by the 
arrival of another companion, a certain Count 
Fenarolo, whose imprisonment only lasted a 
week, and Casanova was again alone. 

Having resumed my labours, he goes on, I 
completed them on the 23rd of August. The 
great length of time I had been at work arose 
from a very natural accident. Having hollowed 
out the last plank, which I did with great care, to 
make it very thin, I pierced a small hole by means 
of which I was enabled to see the chamber ofthe | 
Inquisitors ; but I saw, at the same time, that I | 
was close to a perpendicular surface, about | 
eight inches deep. . This, as I had all along | 
feared might be the case, was one of the beams 
which supported the ceiling. This discovery 
obliged me to enlarge my intended opening on 
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the opposite side, for the beam would have ren- 
dered the passage too narrow for me to pass 
through. L increased it, therefore, a full quar- 
ter, agitated between, hope and fear, lest there 
might. not, after all, be room enough between 
this beam and another; but by means of a 
second small orifice, I ascertained that my work 
had prospered. I then carefully stopped up both 
peep-holes, in order that nothing might fall 
through, or suffer the rays from my lamp to be 
seen from below, and fixed the period for m 
escape on the eve of St. Augustine, because 
knew that on, the occasion of that festival, the 
grand council assembled, and no one, conse~ 
quently, would be in La Bussola, which was con- 
tiguous to the chamber I must necessarily cross 
inescaping. The 27th of August, was, there- 
fore, to be the night of my attempt, but on the 
25th a misfortune befel me, at the recollection 
of which I still shudder, though many years 
have since gone by. Precisely at mid-day, I 
was sitting in my cell, when I heard the noise 
of the. bolts, and was straightway seized with 
such a violent, beating of the heart, that I thought 
my last moment was come. I fell back help- 
Pina in my arm-chair, and waited in a state of 
fearful expectation. .As he crossed the ante- 
chamber, Lorenzo put his face close to the 
grating, and shonted, in a joyful tone, 

“T wish you. joy, sir, at the good news. I 
bring you.” 

Thinking that. L was to be set at liberty, I 
trembled, for L felt assured that the discovery 
of the hole I had made would cause the revoca- 
tion of my pardon. Lorenzo presently opened 
the door and desired me to follow him. 

** Wait,” I said, “ until I am dressed.” 

“ What does that matter?” he ns * you 
are only going to pass from this villanous hole 
to a clean new cell, with two windows in it, at 
which you may stand upright and see half over 
Venice.” 

I thought I should have sunk to the ground. 
“Give me some vinegar,” I said, “and go and 
tell the secretary I thank the tribunal for their 
kindness, but 1 beg they will let me remain 
where I am.” 

“You make me laugh, sir,” he returned, 
“Are you mad? They offer to take you out of 
this hell and put you in paradise, and you refuse 
to go? Come, come, you must obey, Get up! 
Take my arm. I will send your clothes and 
books after you.” 

Seeing that resistance was useless, I rose, 
and it was with a great sense of relief I heard 
him order the archer-servant to carry my arm- 
chair, for my spontoon would then follow me, 
and hope with it. How I wished I could have 
carried off the hole I had made in the floor, the 
object of all my trouble and sacrificed desires ! 
I may truly say that, on leaving this horrible 
abode of grief, my whole soul remained behi 
Leaning on Lorenzo, who with his heavy jokes 
endeavoured to restore my gaicty, I passed 
through two narrow corridors, and, after de- 
scending three steps, entered into a well-lighted 
hall, at the further extremity of which, turning 


behind.| plied me with them. 





to. the.left, he led me by a small door into an- 
other corridor only two feet wide. and about 
twelve feet long, in a corner of which was ,my 
new prison. It contained a grated window, 
facing two other windows, also barred, which 
gave light to the corridor, and through them the 
view extended across the grand. canal as, far as 
the Lido; but I had no heart to:rejoice. in 
the. scene, nor did I gaze on it. threw 
myself into my chair, and waited for the de- 
notiment of the drama, of which Lorenzo, who 
left me to fetch my bed and clothing, was the 
Fate. Immovable as a statue, there. I sat, ex- 


. . 


ecting the storm to burst, but fe it not a 
a "What caused my stupor was the over- 


whelming idea that I had taken so much pains 
for nothing; yet I experienced neither regret 
nor repentance, and I compelled myself not to 
think of the future, as my only consolation. I 
was in this state of mind when two sbirri came 
with my bed. They went out for the rest of my 
things, and more than two hours elapsed before 
I saw any one again, though the door of my new 
cell was left open. This delay, which. was not 
natural, awakened in me a crowd of thoughts, 
but I could fix none of them. I only knew that 
I had everything to fear, and this ye foe made 
me employ every effort to tranquillise myself 
sufficiently to resist the evils with which I was 
threatened. 

Besides the ;Piombi and the Quattri, the In- 
quisitors of State have at their command nine- 
teen other frightful dungeons underground in 
the same ducal palace, destined for those un- 
happy beings whom they do not condemn to 
death, though their crimes may perhaps have 
deserved that punishment. These subterranean. 
prisons perfectly resemble tombs; but. they are 
called “The Wells” (I Pozzi), because there 
are always rs feet natin ws ag 

netrating thro e grating—only a foo 
ese whieh al them light. Unless the 
miserable wretch who tenants this vile den 
chooses to take a salt-water bath, he is obliged 
to remain all day seated on a trestle, on which 
his mattress is spread, which serves him also 
for a cupboard, = the morning he receives a 
pitcher of water, a little bad soup, and a piece 
of ammunition bread, which he is obliged to eat 
at once lest it should become the prey of the 
horrible creatures that infest these wells. Ge- 
nerally those who are confined in these places 
end their days here, and some have been known 
to attain a great age. 

After two mortal hours’ suspense Lorenzo 
made his appearance, his features disfigured 
by anger, foaming with rage, and blasphem- 
ing Heaven and all the saints. He began 
by ordering me to give up the hatchet and 
tools with which I had destroyed the flooring, 
and to tell him which of the sbirri had sup- 
I answered, without 
stirring, and as coolly as I could, that I did not 
know what he was talking about. On this reply, 
he ordered me to be searched; but rising with 
a resolute air, I threatened the rascal, and 
taking off my only garment, I told them to ex- 
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amine it, but not to touch me at their peril. 
They inspected my mattress, emptied my pali- 
asse, felt the cushions of my arm-chair, but 
found nothing. “You will not tell me, then,” 
cried Lorenzo, “ where the instruments are with 
which you made the opening? But we shall find 
the means of making you.” 

“If it is true,” I answered, “ that I have 
made a hole anywhere, I shall say, when I am 
interrogated, that it was you who procured the 
instruments for me, and that I gave them back 
to you.” 

At this threat, which made the archers smile, 
he stamped and tore his hair, and rushed out 
like one possessed. His people then brought 
me all my effects, except the piece of marble 
and my lamp, and before quitting the corridor, 
Lorenzo shut me in, and foal the windows 
which admitted the breeze to that part of the 
building, leaving me without a breath of air. 
This, however, was a slight punishment, and I 
thanked my stars at having got off so well. 
Notwithstanding his jail-taught experience,it had 
never entered into my keeper’s head to examine 
the under part of my arm-chair, and still the 
possessor of my spontoon, I returned fervent 
thanks to Providence, believing that it was yet 

rmitted me to consider it the fortunate means 

y which, sooner or later, I should achieve my 
deliverance. 

I passed the night without a wink of sleep, 
owing to the excessive heat and the singu- 
lar change in my situation. At y Ano om 
renzo brought me some wine, and water impos- 
sible to drmk. Everything else corresponded 
—a withered salad, tainted meat, and bread 
as hard as an English biscuit. He would 
clean up nothing; and, when I begged him to 
open the windows, he affected not to hear me, 
while the archer who attended with a bar of 
iron in his hand, sounded the walls and floor of 
the cell, striking particularly under the bed; 
but I observed that he did not toueh the ceil- 
= “T must get out that way,” I said to my- 
self. But to do so, external assistance was 
necessary, for I could touch nothing that was 
exposed to view. The cell being a new one, 
the slightest scratch would have been visible. 
That day was a cruel one to get through, the 
heat was so overpowering, and I was, besides, 
utterly unable to touch my disgusting food. 
Next day my dinner was the same. The smell 
of the putrid veal which the scoundrel brought 
made me draw back from it in horror. ‘“ Have 
you received orders,” I cried, “to make me 
die of heat and hunger?” He shut the door 
without a wordin reply. The third day did not 
differ from the two first. I asked for a pencil 
and paper to write to the secretary; no answer. 
In astate of desperation I swallowed my soup, 
and then soaking some bread in a little Cyprus 
wine of the worst quality, I tried to recruit my 
strength, that I might revenge myself on 
Lorenzo, by seizing and stabbing him with m 
spontoon. It seemed to me, in my fury, that 
could do nothing else; but the night ed me, 
and when my jailer next appeared, I contented 





myself by telling him I would kill him the in- 
stant I regained my liberty. He merely grinned. 

After a time Casanova and the jailer came 
to a better understanding, the prisoner giving 


(Conducted by | 


his keeper, as before, the surplus of his allow- | 


ance. Books being Casanova’s great want, 
Lorenzo told him that he could borrow some 
from another prisoner in the cell next to his, if 
he would lend his own in exchange. Casanova 
caught at this offer, and sending a volume by 
the jailer, he received another, on a blank leaf 
of which he found some translated verses, evi- 


dently written by the owner of the book. The | 


hope of establishing a correspondence arose out 
of this cireumstance. 

I immediately sat down and made six more 
verses, having recourse to the following expe- 


dient to write them down. I had allowed the | 


nail of my little finger to grow, that I might use 
it as an ear-pick. It was very long, and I cut 
it to a point, and converted it mtoapen. I had 
no ink, and thought at first of pricking m 

finger and writing with my blood; but I recol- 
lected having some mulberries, and their juice 
would equally answer the purpose. Besides the 
six verses I also wrote a catalogue of the works 


I had and placed it in the back of the book. It | 


is necessary to state that in Italy the books are 
generally bound in parchment, in such a manner 
that the book, when opened, forms a pocket. 
Under the title of the work I wrote, “ Latet’’ 
(concealed). I was most impatient to receive 
an answer, and the moment I saw Lorenzo 
again I told him I had read the book, and 
wanted the owner to lend me another. The 
second volume was. immediately obtained, and 
the instant I was alone I opened the hook, and 
found a loose sheet of paper, on which was 
written in Latin the following words: “We are 
two in the same cell, and feel the greatest plea- 
sure at finding that the ignorance of an avari- 
cious jailer procures us a privilege unexampled 
in this place. I who write to you am Marino 
Balbi, a noble Venetian, and a regular Somasco” 
(a monkish order); “my companion is Count 
Andrea Asquin of Udino. He desires me to tell 
you that all the books he possesses, of which you 
will find a list in the back of this volume, are at 
your service; but we must warn you that every 
possible precaution is necessary to conceal our 
correspondence from Lorenzo.” i 
Having received proper materials for writing 
from the monk, who was not under the same 
restrictions as Casanova, a correspondence was 
now regularly established by means of the con- 
stant interchange of books, and Casanova com- 
municated to Balbi his intention of attempting 


! 
| 





his escape. The other was equally desirous of | 


regaining his freedom, but knew not how to set 
about it. Casanova, having exacted from Balbi 
a promise to execute to the letter all he pre- 
scribed, informed him of his plan. 

I then told him that 1 had in my pos- 
session a spontoon twenty inches in length, by 
means of which he could pierce the roof of his 

rison, then break through the wall that was 
dag by this aperture reach the roof of my 
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cell and, having made an opening there, assist 
meout. “ Arrivedat this point,” I said, * your 
task will be over and mine begun, and both 
| yourself and Count Asquin shall be set at 
| liberty.’ He made answer that when he had 
released me from my dungeon, I should not the 
less be in prison, and that our situation then 
| would only differ from what it was at present by 
| greater space, for we shoukl be merely in the 
| attics, which were closed by strong doors. “I 
| know that, reverend father,” I replied, “ but it 
| is not by the doors that we shall escape. My 
plan is settled and I am sure to succeed. | 
|| only ask of you exactness of execution and ab- 
| stinence from objections. Think only of the 
| way in which I ean send you the instrument of 
| our deliverance, without the bearer knowing any- 
| thing about it. In the mean time, make the jailer 
buy you a quantity of pictures of saints, lees 
enough to line the whole of the interior of your 
prison. ‘These religious prints will excite no 
suspicion in him, and they will serve to hide 
the hole you make in the roof. It will take you 
several days to accomplish ; and to prevent your 
work from being seen, you must cover it with 
one of your pictures. If you ask me why I 
|| do not perform this work myself, my answer is 
| that Iam suspected, and you are not.” Though 
| I recommended Balbi to think how my spontoon 
could reach him, I nevertheless, constantly dwelt 
'| on the subject, and at last a good idea came into 
| my head. I desired Lorenzo to purchase for me 
| a folio Bible which had not long been published. 
I hoped to conceal the spontoon in the back of 
| the binding, but when I obtained the volume, I 
found that the instrument exceeded the length 
of the bock by two inches. My correspondent, 
| meanwhile, had written to say that he had co- 
| vered his cell with the pictures, and in my turn 
| I communicated the difficulty I was now in. He 
rallied me, in reply, upon the barrenness of my 
imagination, saying that I had only to send him 
the spontoon concealed in my fox-skin dressing- 
gown which Lorenzo had spoken of; as, without 
giving rise to any suspicion, Count Asquin might 
easily ask to see it. The jailer, he said, would 
not unfold the robe. I felt persuaded of the 
contrary ; because an article of that kind is more 
troublesome to carry folded than loose; and 
| though I sent the robe for them to look at, I 
| did not enclose the spontoon. Balbi, not finding 
the weapon, thought it had been lost, and gave 
| Way to despair, but I assured him that I had hit 
| upon a better plan than his. 
This plan consisted in Casanova preparing 
an enormous dishful of maccaroni, as a present 
| to the prisoner who had lent him so many 
| books, which the jailer was to carry to the 
adjoming cell on the large Bible, and in the 
back of which the spontoon, wrapped up in 
paper, was hidden. As the dish was much 
larger than the book, the projecting ends of the 
| Instrument could not be seen, Casanova having 
taken care to fix the jailer’s attention to the 
macearoni, which was swimming in oil, and liable 
| to be spilt if not carried steadily. All that was 
requisite for the success of this scheme was, that 














Balbi, apprised of it beforehand, should take the 
Bible and dish very carefully from the hands of 
the bearer. The scheme answered perfectly, and 
Casanova continues : 

Father Balbi lost no time in setting to work, 
and, the roof of his cell being very low, he suc- 
ceeded in the course of a week in making a hole 
large enough to pass through, which he masked, 
by pasting a large picture over it. On the 8th 
of October he wrote to me that he had passed 
the whole night in working at the upper parti- 
tion wall, but had not been able to remove more 
than one brick, owing to the hardness of the 
cement; but he promised not to relax in his 
labours, all the time saying that we should only 
make our situation worse. I replied that I felt 
sure of the contrary, and that he must believe in 
me and persevere. Alas! I was sure of nothing, 
but I was obliged to say so, or abandon all. 
Balbi’s work was only difficult the first night ; 
the more he laboured, the easier it became, and 
at last he had removed as many as six-and-thirt 
bricks. On the 16th of October, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, while I was busy translating an 
ode of Horace, I heard overhead the stamping 
of feet and three gentle knocks. It was the 
concerted signal to show that we were not de- 
ceived as to the locality. He went on working 
till evening, and on the following evening he 
wrote to me to say that if my roof was formed 
of only two planks, his work would be finished 
next day. He assured me that he had taken 
care to make the aperture circular, as I had re- 
commended, and that he would not penetrate 
the surface. ‘This was quite necessary, as the 
slightest sign of its being broken would have 
betrayed us. ‘The excavation, he added, was 
such, that a quarter of an hour would suffice to 
complete it. I had fixed on the night but one 
after as the period of my evasion, never, I trusted, 
to return ; for with the assistance of a companion 
three or four hours, I thought, would be quite 
suflicient for making an opening im the great 
roof of the ducal palace, for getting out, and for 
finding the means of effecting a safe descent. 
But T bad not yet arrived at that point, and 
before I could do so, my evil fortune reserved 
for me more than one difficulty to overcome. 

Ou the same day that Casanova received Balbi’s 
last letter, the jailer brought the prisoner an- 
other companion, named Soradici, a low spy 
who, for some neglect of duty, had been sent to 
the Leads. He was an ignorant superstitious 
faithless wretch, and not being able to trust 
him, Casanova practised on his credulity, to the 
extent of making him believe that an angel was 
at work for his deliverance from prison; and 
when he had succeeded in establishing this 
belief, he wrote to Balbi to resume his task. 
The month of October was waning fast—it was 
already the 25th—and tie execution of his 

roject of escape, if made that year, must not 
onger be delayed. It was the custom of the 
Inguisitors of State, together with the secretary, 
to pass the three first days of November at a 
village on terra firma; during their absence, 
Lorenzo, as Casanova knew by the last year’s 
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experience, would not fail to get drunk every 
night, and would consequently be late on the 
following mornings; that, therefore, was the 
most propitious time. With all his hardi- 
hood, there was a tinge of superstition in 
Casanova himself, and evidence of it was afforded 
just then. He was of opinion that Fate, after 
all, must determine the exact hour of his flight, 
and he resolved to have recourse to divination 
by consulting the ‘Sortes”—not in Virgil, for 
he had no copy of the Mantuan bard, but in his 
favourite Ariosto,. Using a formula which he 
deseribes, certain figures resulted, which gave 
him the seventh line of the seventh stanza of the 
ninth eanto, and there he read these words: 
“Fra il fin d’ottobre e il capo di novembre” 
(between the end of October and the beginning 
of November). This oracle agreed so exactly 
with his previous intention that Casanova re- 
solved to do everything he could, to verify it. 
He then prepared his companion for the appari- 
tion of the monk. 

At last, he writes, the hour struck which was 
to be the signal of our liberation, and I heard 
Balbi at work. Soradici wished to prostrate 
himself before the angel, but I said it. was not 
necessary. In three minutes the aperture was 
made, the last fragment of wood fell at my feet, 
and Balbi deanped into my arms. 

** Your labowrs are over now,’ I said, “and 
mine begin.” 

We embraced, he gave me the spontoon and 
a pair of scissors, and I told Soradici to. trim 
our beards. It was impossible to help laughing 
at the astonishment that was depicted on his 
face as he gazed at the singular-looking angel ; 
but, thou to out of his wits with wonder, 
he clipped: us very dexterously, Impatient to 
examine the localities, I desired the monk to 
remain with Soradici, for I did not like to leave 
the latter alone, and I climbed through the 
aperture. The hole in the wall beyond, was nar- 
row, but I managed to. get through it, and I 
found myself on the roof of the count’s cell... I 
entered and cordially embraced the respectable 
old man. . He was one whose age and figure 
showed him to be incapable of exposing himself 
to the dangers and difliculties of such a flight as 
I proposed, along a steep roof covered with lead. 
He asked me what my plan was, and said he 
thought it rash, and that I could not accomplish 
my Gcescent without wings; he wished me all 
success, but added that he had not courage to 
make the attempt; he would remain behind and 
pray for us. then left him to inspect the 

alace roof, getting as close as I could to the 
ateral walls, where, seated amidst a heap of 
the rubbish which always encumbers such 
places, I probed the timbers overhead with my 
spontoon and rejoiced to find them quite worm- 
eaten. At every thrust I made, the wood 
crumbled away to dust, and feeling certain that 
I could make a hole large enough for my pur- 
pose in a quarter of an hour, I returned to my 
cell, and passed four hours in cutting up our 
sheets, bed cover, mattress, and paliasse, to 
make cords, taking care to knot them all well 





myself, to be sure of their ew, for a single || 
slip might eost us all our lives. When my work | 
was done, I had a length of a hundred fathoms. 
The rope being finished, I made a bundle of my 
hat me coat, my cloak, some shirts, stockings, 
and handkerchiefs, and we all three passed into 
the cell of the Count, who congratulated Soradici 
on his luck in having been confined with me, aud 
thus procured his liberty. The fellow had not 
yet recovered from his surprise, for though he 
felt I had deceived him, he could not understand 
how I had managed to predict the time of the 
pretended angel's arrival. He listened atten- 
tively to the Count’s endeavours to dissuade me, 
after all, from making my hazardous attempt, 
and I saw by his countenance that he had not 
courage to venture. [ did not trouble myself 
about him, but told the monk to pack up his 
things while I went to make the hole in the roof. 
By two o'clock at night,* without any assistance, 
the opening was finished. I had pulverised the 
planks, and made the hole twice as large as was 
needful. I then came to the sheeted lead, but 
as it was rivetted I could not lift it alone, and 
was obliged to summon the monk, by whose aid 
and by driving the spontoon between the gutter 
and the lead, I succeeded im detaching the 
latter, and, applying all our strength, we bent it 
far enough back for our purpose. Putting my 
head out, I:saw, to my great grief, the bright 
light of the moon, theu entering her first quer- 
ter. This was a misfortune which had to be 
borne with patience, ‘for it was necessary to 
wait till midnight, when the moon went down. 
On so fine a night as that, all Venice would 
be in the Square of St. Mark, and we must in- 
evitably have been seen. The moon would go 
down at five,t and the sun not rise before thir- 
teen and a half ;t there would therefore remain 
eight hours of complete darkness, during which 
we might operate in perfect security, and have 
plenty of time for our purpose. 

As Casanova had no money, to assist. his 
flight when once out of prison, and as Count 
Asquin was well provided, he tried to borrow 
thirty sequins of him; but the old man was not 
very willing to lend, urging that Casanova did 
not require money to get away, that he was poor 
and had a large family, that an accident: might 
happen, and a variety of other excuses. But it 
was of too much importance to Casanova to ob- 
tain the wherewithal, so he persisted in his de- 
mand; and giving himself credit for not having 
beaten the old man, the discussion ended by his 
obtaining two sequins, which the Count handed 
out with the request that Casanova would give 
them back if he found, on examining the roof, 
that he could not get down. He little knew 
the man he had to deal with, for the enter- 
prising Venetian would have died rather than 
return to his prison. If Count Asquin’s cha- 
racteristic was avarice, that of Balbi was mis- 
trust ; and while the first dissuaded him from 
attempting to escape, the other reproached him 





* Two hours and a half after sunset. 
¢ Half past ten, p.m. + Seven, a.m. 
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for not keeping his promise, saying, that if he 
had thought Casanova had no assured plan, 
he would never have helped him to leave 
his cell. Between the two, the three hours’ 
delay was not very pleasantly passed ; neither 
could Casanova place much reliance on So- 
radici, who sat without speaking a word. 
About half-past ten he sent him to see where 
the moon was; on his return he said that in 
an hour’s time it would be perfectly dark, but 
that the mist from the canal would render the 
leads very slippery and dangerous. Casanova 
took no heed of this warning, but ordered him 
to roll up his cloak, and take a bundle of the 
cords which he had previously divided. On 
receiving this order, Soradici fell on his knees, 
and kissing Casanova’s hand and weeping, 
begged him not to decree his death. “I am 
sure,” he said, “to fall into the canal; L shall 
be of no use to you; leave me here, and I will 

ray to St. Francis for your safety all night. 

ou may kill me if you please, but I am deter- 
mined not to follow you.” This happened to be 
precisely what Casanova wished, and he at once 
consented to his request, telling him to collect 
his books and take - to Count Asquin, as a 
set-off for the two sequins. He then asked for 
pen, ink, and paper, of which the Count had a 
supply, and, as well as he could in the dark, 
wrote a letter to the inquisitors, m which he 
deprecated their increased severity in the event 
of his being recaptured. 

He left the letter in the hands of Soradici, 
with orders not to give it to Lorenzo, but to the 
secretary in person, for there was not the least 
doubt of his being taken before him, if, as was 
more than probable, he did not at once go to 
the cell on being informed of Casanova’s escape. 

It was time now, to be gone. The moon had 
sunk, I, continues Casanova, fastened half the 
cords round the neck of Father Balbi on one 
side, and secured his bundle of clothes on the 
other. I equipped myself in like mamner, and, 
both in our waistcoats and wearing our hats, we 
took ‘our way along the loft, and reaching the 
opening in the roof, passed through, and found 
ourselves—UPON THE LEADS. 

Soradici, who had followed us to the aper- 
ture, received orders to replace the sheet of 
lead after we were gone, and then go back to 
his cell and pray to St. Francis. Placing myself 
on all-fours, I then firmly grasped my spontoon, 
and stretching out my mght arm, thrust my 
weapon obliquely between the joints of the 
leads, and seizing with the other hand the 
edge of the sheet 1 had raised, dragged myself 
up the roof—the monk, who had followed me, 
ce inging fast to the waistband of my breeches— 
so that I had to drag a heavy weight as well as 
climb, and that on a steep surface slippery with 
fog. Half way up this perilous ascent, Balbi 
called to me to stop, one of his bundles having 
fallen off. My first impulse was to kick out 
behind, and send him flying after his bundle; 
but I had presence of mind enough not to give 
way to my desire, for ‘the punishment would 
have been too great on both sides, since, alone, 





I could not possibly have escaped. I asked him 
if it was our heap of cords, but as he replied 
that it was the bundle containing his clothes, I 
said he must put up with his loss, for a single 
step broad might be our ruin. The poor 
monk sighed and held on by my waistcoat, and 
we continued to climb. After having cleared 
about fifteen or sixteen divisions of the roof, we 
gained the ridge, of which I got astride, and 
Balbi, whom I hoisted up, followed my example. 
Our backs were turned to the small island of 
San Giorgio Maggiore, and two hundred paces 
in front of us were the numerous cupolas of the 
church of St. Mark, which forms part of the 
ducal palace. I began by unloading myself, 
and told my companion to do the same. He 
placed his heap of cords under him, but in try- 
ing to take off his hat, it fell from his hand, and 
went to join his bundle in the canal. 

After passing some minutes in looking round 
me, I desired the monk to remain motionless till 
my return, and having only my spontoon in 
my hand, I urged myself forward, still astride. 
It took me a good hour to go all over the roof, 
examining it minutely throughout, but I could 
find no place fit to fasten a cord to, and I was 
in the greatest perplexity. I could neither 


think of descending into the canal, or the palace 
court, and the upper part of the church, between 
the cupolas, offered nothing to my view but 
ee which terminated in no open space. 

'o get beyond the church towards the Canonica, 
the roofs were so exceedingly steep that they 


did not appear to offer a chance of passing them. 
While revolving what to do, I fixed my eyes on 
a dormer-window, about two-thirds down the 
slope on the side towards the canal. It was far 
enough off from the point I had started from, to 
satisfy me that the loft to which it gave light 
did not belong to that of the prisons out of 
which I had broken. It could only belong to 
some garret, inhabited or not, above an apart- 
ment of the palace, where, at daylight, I should 
naturally find doors open. With this notion in 
my head, it was necessary I should examine the 
front of the window, and gently gliding down, I 
soon got astride of its narrowroof. Resting on 
the ledges, I leaned forward, and was able to see 
and touch a small grating, behind which was a 
lattice-window, the panes being set in lead. 
The window offered no great obstacle, but the 

ating, slight as it was, seemed an invincible 

ifficult y, for without a file I could not remove 
the bars, and I had nothing but my spontoon. 
I was confused, and began to lose courage, when 
the simplest and most natural thought arose, 
and renewed it. 

The clock of St. Mark’s striking midnight, 
was the agent which roused me from the troubled 
state into which I had fallen. That clock re- 
called to my memory that the day about to begin 
was dedicated to All Saints, and as my patron 
saint, if I had one, must be amongst them, the 
moment for realising the Jesuit’s predietion had 
arrived. But I own that what most roused my 
courage, and really added to my physical wee oe 
was the profane oracle I had found in my dear 
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Ariosto—* Fra il fin d’ottobre, e il capo di no- 
vembre.” Lying flat on my face, and leaning 
well over, I drove my spontoon into the window- 
sash in which the grating was framed, and re- 
solved to remove it bodily. Ina quarter of an 
hour I accomplished my task. ‘The grating 
came out unbroken, and havi 
beside me, I had then no difficu y in breakin 

the window-panes, though the blood flowe 

freely from acut in my left hand. Again making 
use of my spontoon, as I had done in the first 
instance, I climbed back to the top of the roof, 
and made my way towards the place where I 
had left my companion. I found him in a state 


of fury, and he heaped on me the vilest epithets 
for having been so long absent: saying that he 
only meant to have waited till seven o’clock, and 
would then have returned to his prison. I asked 
him what he thought had become of me? He 
— that he supposed I had fallen from the 
Too 


“ And you only express by abuse the joy you 
ought to experience in seeing me again ?” 

“ What were you doing all that time?” 

“Follow me and you will see.” 

Taking up my bundles, I proceeded along 
the ridge, and he followed. When we got oppo- 
site the dormer-window, I told him exactly what 
I had done, and consulted with him on the mode 
of entering and exploring the loft. The thing 
was easy enough for one of us, by means of the 
cord, which could be lowered by the other, but 
I did not see how the second person could after- 
wards descend, there being no way of fastening 
the cord to the entrance of the window. To 
drop from the window-sill into the loft was to 
run the risk of breaking my limbs, for I could 
not guess the distance to the floor. To this 
wise reasoning, made in the interest of us both, 
the brute replied by these words : 

“Lower me, at all events, and when I am 
safe, you will have leisure enough to think how 
to follow me.” 

In the first movement of indignation I was 
tempted, I own, to stab him with my weapon; 
but my good genius prevailed within me, and IL 
did not even utter a word to reproach his 
selfishness. On the contrary, I immediately 
unrolled my hank of cords, passed them firmly 
under his armpits, and having made him lie 
down, lowered him as far as the roof of the 
dormer-window. When he reached it, I told 
him to get inside as far as his middle, and sus- 
tain himself by resting with his arms on the 
ledge. This done, I slid down as I had done be- 
fore, and as soon as | was on the window-roof, 1 
held the cord fast, and desired the monk to leave 

without fear. When he reached the floor of the 
oft, he unfastened the cord, and having with- 
drawn it, 1 found the depth was fifty feet—far 
too great for me to make the dangerous leap. 
Whule I hesitated what to do, the monk cried 
out to me to throw him down the cords, and he 
would take care of them, but 1 was not such a 
fool as to accept his invitation, 

Doubtful how to proceed, 1 again ascended 
to the ridge of the roof, aud perceiving a place 


laid it down | load 





I had not examined near the cupola, I went to- 
wards it, and discovered a small platform, where 
some workmen had left atubful of mortar, a 
trowel, and a ladder : which latter I thought long 
enough to descend by, into the loft. Fastening | 
my cord to the first round, I dragged my heavy 
as faras the dormer-window, my object 
being to get it in, and the trouble it cost me 
to do so made me bitterly repent having 
arted with my companion. I had pushed the 
adder in such a manner that one of its ends 
touched the window, and the other hung about 
a third of its length over the gutter. Mounting | 
the roof of the dormer-window, I pulled the ladder 
on one side, and drawing it towards me, fastened 
the end of my cord to the eighth round, and 
then let it down till it was on a level with the 
window, which I endeavoured to make it enter, 
but I found that I could not possibly introduce 
it beyond the fifth round, the upper end of the 
ladder being stopped by the ceiling of the 
window, so that no human force could move it 
farther. The only remedy for this evil was to 
raise the lower end, and then its own weight 
would cause it to tilt over and descend into the 
loft. I might have dragged the ladder across 
the window, and, fastening my cord to the middle, 
have got down without danger, but its position 
there would at once have revealed to Lorenzo and 
the searchers the place where we might still be in 
the morning, so I at once rejected that plan, 
and determined, if possible, to get the ladder 
inside altogether. Siete no one to help me, 
I was obliged to deseend to the gutter to raise 
it, and though I succeeded in doing so, the act 
was attended with so much danger that it was 
little short of a miracle that I did not pay for 
my temerity with my life. I could afford to let 
go the ladder without fear of its falling into the 
canal, because it was caught by the gutter at 
the third round ; and having done this, I crept 
down close to the edge, with my spontoon in 
my hand, and, lying on my face, with my feet 
pressed against the marble trough that formed 
the gutter, I had power enough in this po- 
sition to raise the ladder and push it up- 
wards, and to my unspeakable satisfaction I 
saw that the end had entered the window about 
a foot. Two feet more were necessary, for after 
that length had been obtained I felt sure that 
I could get the rest in from above, and to give 
it the requisite elevation I got upon my knees ; 
but the effort I was obliged to make caused 
me to slide back so rapidly that in an instant 
I was shot beyond the roof as far as my chest, 
and only held on by my elbows. It was the 
most fearful moment of my whole existence, and 
Ishudder at it still! The natural instinct of 
self-preservation made me, almost without my 
own knowledge, exert all my strength to stop 
myself by the pressure of my chest, and mira- 
culously, I may say, I succeeded. Fortunately 
I had nothing to fear for my ladder, which had 
penetrated far enough and remained steady ; but 
though I contrived to hold on, I was in the 
greatest danger. Slowly, then, and with the 
utmost caution, I raised my right leg, till I got 
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that knee on the gutter, and then [I lifted the 
other; but I was not yet altogether safe, 
for while in this position I was seized by 
excruciating cramp, which seemed to deprive me 
of the use of my limbs. Preserving my _pre- 
sence of mind, I remained perfectly still, till the 
cramp gradually subsided, and at the end of two 
fearful minutes I made another attempt, and got 
both knees over the gutter. As soon as I re- 
covered breath, I carefully pushed the ladder 
again, till I left it balanced on the sill of the 
window; then, climbing up to that point, I 
lowered it into the loft, where Balbi received the 
end in his arms. I threw down my clothes, 
the cords, and broken fragments, and then de- 
scended myself ; after which we drew the ladder 
in altogether. 

Linked arm in arm we now inspected the 
gloomy place we had got into, and found it 
thirty paces long by about twenty wide. At 
one end was a folding door barred with iron, 
but as it was only latched I easily opened it, 
and we entered another loft, in the midst of 
which was a table surrounded by footstools that 
we stumbled over in attempting to get across. 
We then felt round the walls and discovered 
windows, looking through one of which we saw 


| by the light of the stars, a forest of cupolas and 
| steep roofs. i 


Unable to recognize in what part 
we were, I closed the window and we returned 
to the spot where we had left our baggage. 
Exhausted beyond measure I threw coal @ 
the floor, and, putting a _— of cords under my 
head, yielded at once to sleep. I must have 
done so had death even been the consequence, 
and to this day I can recal the pleasure of that 
slumber, which lasted for three hours and a half. 
I was awakened by the monk, who was shaking 


|| me violently and shouting. He said that twelve* 


had just struck, and could not conceive how 


|| sleep was possible at such a time and in such a 





| the archives of the palace. 


place; it was natural enough, however, to me, 


|| for exhausted nature required it, and the result 


of the indulgence was my restoration to perfect 
vigour. As soon as I had cast my eyes round 
me, I cried: “ This place is not a prison; there 
must be a means of egress, easy to find.” 
Groping round the room we came at last to a 
door, and, feeling about, I found a keyhole. My 
spontoon quickly forced the lock, and we entered 
a small room where a key was lying on a table. 
I tried it in the lock of a door in front of us, but 
without turning the key the door opened. The 
monk went back for our bundles, and restoring 
the key to its place, we passed into a gallery 
with recesses filled with papers. These were 
Ve then came to a 
narrow stone-staircase, which we descended; 
another succeeded, and at the bottom of that 
was a glass door opening into a hall, which IL 
remembered was the ducal chancery. I opened 
a window, and could easily have got out, but 
should have been involved ina labyrinth of small 
courts which surround the Church of St. Mark. 
On a desk I caught sight of a sharp-pointed 





* About half-past five in the morning. 





instrument with a wooden handle, of the kind 
used by the chancery secretaries to pierce the 
parchments, to which they attach the leaden 
seals. I seized it, and opened the desk, where 
I found the copy of a letter announcing to the 
Proveditor of Corfu the transmission of a sum of 
three thousand sequins for the restoration of the 
old fortress. I looked for the sequins, and God 
knows with what satisfaction 1 should have 
pocketed the money, but it was gone! Going 
to the door of the chancery, I inserted my spon- 
toon in the keyhole, bat soon finding that I 
could not force the lock I resolved to make a 
hole in the door itself, and selecting a part where 
there were the fewest knots I split it with m 

spontoon, Balbi assisting with the punch whic 

L had picked up. He trembled at every blow 
we struck, fearing that we might be heard: 
I also was alive to the danger, but it was no 
moment for hesitation. In the course of half- 
an-hour the opening was large enough to pass 
through, though its jagged edges presented a 
most formidable appearance. It was five feet 
from the ground, but by placing two footstools 
together we approached nearer, and the monk 
tried to pass first, head foremost, with his arms 
crossed, while 1 seized him by the legs and 
thrust him from behind. In this way he got to 
the other side. I then handed him my bundle 
of clothes, leaving the cords behind, placing 
a third footstool on the two first, I was high 
enough to force m — backwards into the 
aperture, which I did with great difficulty, as it 
was too narrow ; and having nothing to catch 
hold of or any one to push me as I had pushed 
the monk, I told him to seize me round the body 
and drag me through even if he tore me to bits. 
He obeyed, and 1 had sufficient constancy to 
endure the dreadful pain I felt from the gashes 
. my sides and thighs, which streamed with 

ood. 

This dangerous passage effected, I caught up 
my clothes and we moved on, descending two 
flights of stairs, and opening without trouble a 
door that led to the great folding-doors of the 
royal staircase, beside the cabinet of the Savio 
alla serittura. The vast portal, however, was 
locked, like that of the hall of archives, and a 
single glance sufficed to convince me that no- 
thing but a battering-ram could force it open, 
and that our tools were utterly useless. The 
spontoon in my hand seemed to say, “ Hic fines 
posuit, I can be of no further use to you, you 
may depose me.” But it was the instrument 
of my liberty, and for that I cherished it. Calm, 
resigned, and perfectly tranquil, I seated myself, 
desiring the monk to follow my example. “ My 
work is done,” I said; “God or good fortune 
must do the rest. I cannot tell whether the 
palace sweepers will think proper to come here 
to-day or not, as it is All Saints’; or to-morrow, 
as it is All Souls’; but if any one does come, I 
shall make a rush, the moment I see the door 
open, and you must follow. If, on the other 
hand, nobody appears, I shall not stir from this 
spot, and if 1 die of hunger so much the 
worse.” 
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At this speech Balbi got into a perfect fury. 
He called me every name he could think of: 
madman, fool, deceiver, liar, nothing was too 
bad, but I remained quite unmoved. At this 
moment thirteen struck, we had only consumed 
one hour since we quitted the loft. 

The important affair that next occupied me 
was changing my dress. Father Balbi had the 
look of a peasant, but his clothes were unin- 
jured, while mine were torn to tatters and co- 
vered with blood. My legs were in a frightful 
state, and tearing up some handkerchiefs in 
bandages, I dressed my wounds as well as I was 
able. I then drew on a pair of white stockings 
as high as the bandages, put on a laced shirt for 
want of another, over it two more of the same 
kind, stuffed other handkerchiefs and stockings 
into my pockets, and threw the old ones into a 
corner. I put my silk cloak on the shoulders of 
the monk, who looked as if he had stolen it ; 
and with my own fine coat and feathered hat, 
my appearance closely resembled that of one 
= having been to a Tall had finished the night 
with ver » Nee si companions. The only thing 
that took away from the rakish elegance of m 
costume was the bandages at my knees. 
as I was, however, I opened one of the windows 
and looked out. Some idlers below soon caught 
sight of me, and not comprehending how any- 
body so gaily attired could be there at such an 
early hour, went to tell the porter who kept the 
keys of the palace. He, supposing he had acci- 
dentally locked some one in, the overnight, came 
out with his keys, but before he did so, observ- 
ing that I was noticed, I withdrew from the 
window and sat down beside the monk, sorry at 
having shown myself, and far from thinking how 

eatly chance had befriended me. Balbi was 
in the act of reproaching me once more when I 
heard the jingle of the keys. I rose, with some 
emotion, and peeping through an opening be- 
tween the folding-doors, I saw a man in a wig, 
without his hat, slowly ascending the steps with 
a large bunch of keys in his hand. In a ver 
serious tone I orderd Balbi not to say a word, 
but to keep close behind and follow me. Grasp- 
ing my spontoon, but concealing it in the sleeve 
of my coat, I placed myself where I could step 
out the instant the key was turned, all the time 
praying most devoutly that the man would offer 
no resistance, but fully determined to strike 
him down if he did. At length the door was 
opened, and at my aspect the porter was petri- 
fied with astonishment. I did not utter a syl- 
lable, but profiting by his stupefaction, hastily 
strode past him, followed by the monk. 

Without appearing to run, but walking at a 
very rapid pace, I descended the Giants’ Stair- 
case, and paying no attention to the voice of 
Balbi, who cried, “ Make for the church!” pur- 
sued my way straight to the “ Riva dei Schia- 
voni,” in front of the ducal palace, where, hail- 
ing the first gondolier I saw, I said I wanted to 
go quickly to Fusina, and required another 


Such | 





rower. The gondola was ready, and we jumped | 
into it, the men wondering at Balbi’s strange 
appearance, in such a fine silken cloak, and 
without his hat, and taking me, probably, for a 
mountebank. He pushed off, and as soon as we 
doubled the point of the Dogana, the gondo- 
liers gave way vigorously along the canal of the 
Giudecca, which leads both to Fusina and 
Mestre, to which latter place I really wanted to 
go; and having indicated this altered destina- 
tion, the gondola’s prow was turned, and, wind 
and tide being in our favour, in three-quarters 
of an hour we landed at Mestre. 

Although on terra firma, Casanova and his 
companion were still on Venetian territory, and 
in as great danger of capture as before. This 
was subsequently shown during the adventures 
which befel them during the following eight- 
and-forty hours, while, by separate routes, they 
made for Trent, their nearest place of safety. 
There is much that is amusing in this part of 
Casanova’s narrative, but it is written at too 
great length for our purpose. We, therefore, 
leave this wonderful prison-breaker to close his 
story in the following words : 

From Trent I went to Bolzano, where, 
being in want of money to buy clothes and 
linen, I addressed myself to a banker, named 
Mensch, who furnished me with a trusty mes- || 
senger, by whom I sent a letter to Signor || 
Bragadin. The old banker established me ina | 
good inn, and there I stayed in bed for six 
days, at the end of which time my messenger 
returned. He brought me a hundred sequins, 
with which I provided Balbi and myself with | 
what we most required. We then took post | 
through the Tyrol, and on the third day reached 
Munich, where I put up at the “Stag.” Even- | 
tually, without hindrance, having procured || 
more money from Venice, and parted from 
Balbi, I continued my journey to Paris, where | 
I arrived on the 5th of January, 1757. 
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